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I. 


—plaleagratal to what prevails in many other countries, the 

most characteristic feature of French philosophy at the pres- 
ent time is the almost entire absence of philosophical schools. 
There is great intellectual activity, but each thinker modestly pre- 
sents his own conclusions, and counts especially upon being assisted 
toward more accurate conceptions by the mutual correction of dif- 
fering results. Veritas filia temporis. We are far from the day 
when Victor Cousin could speak fervently of “ holding firm and 
high the banner of eclecticism,” and the controversies which we 
ourselves knew in our youth between ‘ spiritualism’ and *‘ positiv- 
ism’ produce much the same effect upon us today as the celebrated 
Quarrel between the Ancients and the Moderns. There have been 
no ‘successors ’ of Lachelier, Boutroux, or Hamelin, so far as con- 
cerns the originality of their doctrines. In M. Lionel Dauriac the 
last representative of neo-criticism passed away, but even he was 
a very independent representative, never imposing upon him- 
self any standards of orthodoxy respecting the teachings of the 
master.2 A philosopher like M. Bergson has powerfully influ- 
enced some men of his own and almost all those of the succeeding 
generation; he has called forth violent individual reactions; but 

1Translated from the French by Professor Glenn R. Morrow. 

2His son, M. Carle Lionel-Dauriac, has just published a posthumous work 
of his father, Contingence et rationalisme, for the most part historical in char- 


_ acter (see further mention below), but containing also two theoretical studies: 
Contingence et catégorie, Nécessité médiate et nécessité immédiate. Vrin. 
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I see no one who can properly be called his disciple. In M. Le 
Roy his influence is mingled with an altogether personal type of 
thought, nourished by physics and mathematics on the one hand, 
and by theology on the other; while in M. Charles Blondel (of 
Strasbourg) it is joined with a scientific and medical outlook 
which is at least as much the lineal descendant of the views of M. 
Pierre Janet and M. Georges Dumas. M. Thibaudet has published 
a sympathetic exposition and analysis of Bergsonism, and defended 
it against certain criticisms, but is not an adherent to the doc- 
trine. Thus, although all of these men derive their thought from 
a common source, there exists among them no close unity of party 
or of doctrine. And when M. Marcel Boll, in a recent polemical 
work, Ailtardés et précurseurs,> divides French philosophers into 
two classes,—the sentimental or literary metaphysicians, such as 
Bergson, Le Roy, Dauriac, Léon Blum, Roustan, Rodrigues, J. 
Segond, and the scientific, such as Fouilleé, Jacob, Rauh, Poincaré, 
Goblot, René Berthelot, Rey, Matisse, Rabaud, or myself—lI be- 
lieve the greater number of these men would make (or would have 
made) considerable reservations before subscribing to this classifi- 
cation. 

It might be objected that the followers of Durkheim constitute 
an exception to the rule. But this case is somewhat different: the 
question here is not one of adherence to a philosophy, but of co- 
operation in opening up new territory. Even for this purpose the 
Régles de la méthode sociologique as formulated by the author are 
far from being accepted without reservations by those who have 
the most direct affiliation with him, such as MM. Lévy-Bruhl, 
Mauss, Bouglé, Simiand, Fauconnet, or Davy. Even less is his 
philosophical doctrine received as a dogma. It has been developed 
by M. Bouglé, in a very interesting preface written for Sociologie 
et philosophie,* in the direction of an anti-biological spiritualism, 
toward which Durkheim had certainly evolved in the course of his 
career, but which would probably not be accepted by all who call 
themselves sociologists. These differences, real though not pre- 

3 Chiron. 

4. Durkheim, Sociologie et philosophie (a collection of articles published 


in the Revue de Métaphysique and the Bulletin de la Société de Philosophie). 
Preface by M. C. Bouglé. Alcan. 
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venting codperation, will probably become more distinctly marked 
with the resumption of publication, which is expected in the near 
future, of the Année sociologique. If the sociologists were ques- 
tioned on the subject I think they would compare their situation to 
that of present-day physicists, who smile at the time when their 
predecessors were divided into ‘ attractionists ’ and ‘ impulsionists,’ 
although they may not know much more now (even with the aid 
of ‘relativity ’) about that long-debated question of the nature of 
gravity. 

It is quite true, however, that there is a very evident line of 
demarcation between the purely secular philosophy dominant in 
the University ° and the ecclesiastical philosophy centered in the 
Catholic institutions, especially the Faculty of Theology in Paris. 

A work such as the recent Logique formelle of M. Maritain,° 
with its traditional terminology, appears at first sight radically 
opposed to the Traités de logique of MM. Rabier, Goblot, or 
Luquet. But if we go beyond first appearances we see on how 
many pages and in how many ways this work takes account of the 
contemporary movement in logic, and is even more closely related 
to it than to the logic of the Middle Ages.” This is not to say 
that there is no difference between the philosophy which is con- 
fessional in character and that which is non-confessional; but this 
difference is accentuated at the present time, in my opinion, only 
because of a specific historical fact, accidental, almost administra- 
tive in character: the Papacy has recommended the doctrines of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as being the best adapted to Catholic dogma, 
and the entire ecclesiastical system of instruction is made to con- 
form. Those members of the clergy who prefer a more modern 


type of philosophy are urged not to strike a discordant note, and 


discipline in the church is faithfully enough observed that there 


5It should be recalled that in France the University (in the singular) de- 
notes not only the group of higher institutions, the Universités de l’Etat, but 
also the secondary public schools, where philosophy forms a part of the last 
year’s studies. Cf. Puitosopnicat Review, Vol. XIV, 4, July, 1905. 

6 E£léments de philosophie, by M. Maritain, professor at the Institut Catho- 
lique of Paris. Vol. II, Petite logique, ow Logique formelle. Téqui. 

™Compare, for example, the theory of suppositio, barely outlined in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, with M. Maritain’s rich analysis inspired by the distinctions 
of modern thought. 
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is no public discussion on their part. It may be recalled that the 
Annales de philosophie chrétienne, at one time edited by Father 
Laberthonniére, and for a decade the center of the “ Philosophy 
of Action,” was suppressed in 1913; and except for a small ir- 
whose editor, M. Paul 


s 


regular periodical, La Nouvelle Journée, 
Archambault, is a layman, there is no organ specifically devoted to 
this movement of thought.® 

On the other hand, the philosophy of the University can be con- 
trasted with this religious philosophy only in the variety of its 
preferences and its doctrines. It is not doctrinaire, still less anti- 
Christian; and although some of the best known professors of 
philosophy in the State educational system are pure rationalists, 
many others are active Catholics: M. Maurice Blondel, of the 
Faculty of Aix-et-Marseille, M. Le Roy at the Collége de France, 
MM. Gilson and Bréhier at the Sorbonne, M. Chevalier at the 
University of Grenoble. In this respect there are no longer any 
intellectual or religious frontiers coinciding with the divisions be- 
tween constituted social groups. 

It is true that among the younger men, and from the side of 
political theory, two groups are forming which are rapidly becom- 
ing sharply distinct, and whose opposition reacts to some extent 
upon their general philosophical thinking. On the one hand are 
the thinkers of the ‘left,’ socialistic, internationalistic, usually 
hostile to religion and attracted by ethnographic research or by the 
speculations of sociological philosophy of the type of Durkheim; 
on the other, the men of the ‘right,’ conservative, religious, parti- 
sans of absolute national sovereignty and of the present economic 
organization, distrustful of philosophical ideas such as that of the 
‘Rights of Man,’ making frequent appeal to the authority of 
Auguste Comte against the ‘metaphysics’ of the Revolution, al- 
though putting aside as a utopian aberration the constructive part 
of Comte’s doctrine. But though there is a lamentable tendency 


8 La Nouvelle Journée will henceforth publish each year four issues of from 
200 to 300 pages, each issue devoted to a special subject, under the title, Les 
Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée. 

9 Cf. René Berthelot, Un romantisme utilitaire, Vol. III, for an account of 
the modernist religious movement in France, first @ propos of Newman, later 
in connection with the encyclical Pascendi. 
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toward an unqualified opposition between these two parties, even 
here we are still far from a radical systematization and segrega- 
tion; for in the first place this division affects only a portion of 
the intellectual problems, and besides there still remain many philo- 
sophical minds between the two extremes who hold fast to their 
liberty and energetically refuse to be enrolled in either party. In 
the social as well as in the physical order they await the results of 
science and experience, without seeking to force a conclusion. 
They are reformers, not revolutionaries, and their ideal is the 
obliterating of social classes, not a struggle between them. They 
are not in the majority today, but the movement which seems to 
be tending to isolate them between two organized camps is itself 
perhaps only a moment in the history of spiritual progress, and 
will be succeeded by a phase of more general effort toward co- 
operation. All organization of philosophical ‘ parties,’ all mili- 
tarism of ideas, is in fundamental disagreement with the assimila- 
tive nature of thought. Such things result from the external con- 
ditions within which intelligence is at work, and which the exercise 
of intelligence tends to reform. They are to be reconciled only 
with incomplete and outworn views of the world, such as economic 
materialism, or the crude biologism of the struggle for existence. 
There are thus good reasons for expecting that the broadest and 
least partisan minds of today are also those whose attitude the 
future will justify. 
II. 


If there is little conflict between philosophical schools an ad- 
ditional reason is perhaps that French philosophers are cautious 
of entering upon metaphysical questions; and their caution is 
everywhere proportionate to their experience and their knowledge 
of the contemporary movement in philosophy. The great works 
of synthesis today are mostly the efforts of writers not specializing 
in philosophy, or of self-taught thinkers who have not measured 
the difficulty of the problems. In a very successful recent work, 
half literary and half philosophical, entitled La sensibilité méta- 
physique,*° M. Jules de Gaultier presents all the great philosophi- 
cal systems as permanent expressions of character and tempera- 


10 Editions du siécle. 
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ment, and thus more analogous to artistic creations than to scien- 
tific constructions. This is not to say that philosophers have no 
general views, but that professional philosophers discreetly refrain 
from giving expression to such views except in connection with 
the more technical questions to which they prefer to devote them- 
selves. Thus M. Meyerson, for example, in La déduction rela- 
tiviste,"* has tried to solve a very special and a very original prob- 
lem. So much has been written about the theories of Einstein 
that it seemed that nothing more of value was left to say on the 
question. M. Meyerson, however, has given it new interest by 
approaching from a psychological angle: what are the intellectual 
needs, the fundamental tendencies satisfied by the theory of rel- 
ativity and hence responsible for its success? The author of 
L’explication dans les sciences shows very ingeniously and with 
great scientific competence that we find here precisely the same 
search for identity and the same spirit of realism that have been 
analyzed in his preceding works. The present work is not easy 
to analyze; its value lies chiefly in the wealth and lucidity of its 
suggestions, and in its rich and varied applications of the several 
formulas of ‘relativity.’ The author’s admirable knowledge of 
the history of science and philosophy is a continual source of in- 
genious and often unexpected comparisons. But there is some- 
thing particularly striking in the opposition he finds between “ the 
deducible and the real,” the title of one of his principle chapters 
and the leitmotiv of the entire work. After showing how MM. 
Eddington and Weyl were astonished and not a little uneasy at the 
dissolvent conclusions to which their physics was leading them, and 
how they rebelled against the possible absorption of physics in 
mathematics, he turns abruptly to the general question of relativity 
and shows that everywhere, in art, in real life, in history, we are 
floating upon the same antinomy between the logical and the illogi- 
cal. “ When a novelist describes a character,” he says, “ he tries 
above all to make us understand his psychology, that is to show 
us that his actions result intelligibly and logically from a certain 
number of fundamental traits of character which the author de- 
scribes expressly or lets us imagine. But at the same time the 


11 Payot. 
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good writer knows that if he should make his personage too logi- 
cal, too intelligible, he would only succeed in creating a marionette, 
something mechanical and altogether lifeless. The appearance of 
life can only be breathed into the character by adding to what is 
in a sense the logical concept, the general plan of the character, a 
certain number of minor traits that are independent of this plan, 
in other words, extra-logical.” ** Not only life, but all reality is 
subject to this condition. We cannot be satisfied with truths of 
fact; we must have truths of reason. But truths of reason alone 
are not sufficient, for then reality would dissolve into mathemati- 
cal formulas, and these in turn into identity, apart from which 
there can never be perfect intelligibility. These conclusions con- 
stitute a doctrinal position which is perhaps as much discussed in 
philosophical circles as any other at the present time. This in 
itself marks a great advance, for when the ideas of ‘ dissolution’ 
began to make their appearance shortly before 1900 they were 
currently greeted more with disdain and irony than with serious 
discussion ; and even now, in spite of the immense progress which 
they owe to M. Meyerson, they are still far from having won the 
day. 

Questions of method and of the philosophy of the sciences con- 
tinue to hold first place among the problems which interest French 
philosophers. As an example may be cited a work whose very 
title is sufficiently characteristic: Les cosmogonies modernes et la 
théorie de la connaissance,* by M. Pierre Busco. It has been ob- 
jected that the author pushes his method too far, so that with him 
the history of hypotheses overshadows their philosophical inter- 
pretation; but he has defended himself very well by showing that 
the number of pages devoted to each affords no criterion for judg- 
ing the relative importance of the facts of the history of science 
and the study of their interpretation. Years of analysis are 
necessary for a few hours of synthesis, said Fustel de Coulanges. 
This was also the conviction of a young French philosopher of 
great promise who has recently been taken away prematurely by 


12 Ibid., p. 141. 
18 Les Presses Universitaires. 
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a cruel disease: Jean Nicod.'* His mind was broad and possessed 
a capacity for generalization, but at the same time was imbued 
with the idea that a generalization has no value unless supported by 
a rigorous study of facts, especially the facts of the procedure of 
thought, those methods of proof which logicians themselves have 
often erroneously considered too much in the lump. To push this 
farther and make precise its details was the object of his work, Le 
probléme logique de l'induction.** Here he reviews the formulas 
hitherto accepted as current coin and finds them of doubtful 
quality. He expounds and discusses page by page the most recent 
and also the most technical theory on the subject, that of Mr. John 
Maynard Keynes. He attempts to show that induction by simple 
enumeration is a fundamental method of proof, and that all who 
have believed they could get along without it have done so only 
with the aid of sophisms. He attacks vigorously the “ arrogant 
belief " of the scientists who have held that a single experiment, 
well conducted, and based upon a rigorous analysis of circum- 
stances, could by itself constitute a physical demonstration. He 
distinguishes sharply between certainty and probability, and ques- 
tions whether in matters subject to experiment the latter can in- 
definitely approximate to the former, as is generally admitted. 
These are the great philosophical problems to which this technical 
and highly specialized study leads. La géométrie du monde sensi- 

14Jean Nicod studied philosophy at the Sorbonne, being especially inter- 


His studies were continued under the direction of Mr. Bert- 


ested in logic. 
His intel- 


rand Russell at Cambridge, where he received the degree of M.A. 
lectual curiosity, his activity of mind, his gift for comprehending and dis- 
cussing ideas, were so remarkable that I do not recall any other of my stu- 
dents who possessed these qualities to an equal degree. The charm of his 
character and his artistic sense were equally great, according to the testimony 
of friends who knew him most intimately—Besides the works mentioned in 
the text of the present article he has also written an important article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (New Vols. Il) on “ Mathematical Logic and the 
Foundations of Mathematics "; an original note in the Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society (Vol. XIX) on “ A Reduction in the Number of 
the Primitive Propositions of Logic”; and also three articles in the Revug de 
Métaphysique: Le ‘ Traité de Logique’ de M. Goblot (1919), La géometrie 
des sensations de mouvement (1921), Les tendances philosophiques de M. 
Bertrand Russell (1922).—He died February 16, 1924, at the age of 31. 
15 Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Alcan. 
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ble ** is conceived in the same spirit; it is an extremely concise 
mathematical analysis of the types of spatial order which would 
correspond to certain systems of perceptual data, assumed at first 
to be as simple as possible—a sort of Condillacian method of 
analysis, except that instead of being limited first to the sense of 
smell, the statue is assumed to experience only a single sensation 
of change in passing from one point to another, and another sensa- 
tion of contact every time it occupies a determinate position in 
space; or again is supposed to hear only certain determinate and 
invariable musical. notes in connection with certain movements, 
definable as such. The analysis of these simple cases, which, even 
so, soon becomes rather complicated, is introduced by a general 
theory of geometry as logical system, and followed by a sketch of 
what an epistemology would be which had been developed every- 
where to the same degree of rigor. Without this rigorous analysis, 
he maintained, there is no progress possible; for, as he remarks 


profoundly, “ it is impossible to correct what is not precise.” *” 

This tendency toward an intimate union of science and philoso- 
phy is found in a great number of recent French works. In La 
métaphysique scientifique ** MM. Dide and Juppont develop the 
idea, already sketched brilliantly and profoundly by Espinas,”® 
that the results of the sciences constitute a single and coherent 
view of the world, which answers all the questions of ancient 
metaphysics that are not purely verbal, but which is established 
nowadays by gradual approximations and by collective effort, and 
is no longer outlined at one stroke by the genius of a single 
thinker.—Another good example of the same tendency is found in 
La révolution philosophique et la science,?® by M. Sageret, whose 
works have been mentioned more than once in preceding articles 
of this series. His last book is slightly paradoxical in its selec- 
tion and grouping of the philosophers which he considers as typical 

16 Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine, Alcan. Preface by Bertrand 
Russell. 

17 Tbid., p. 172. 

18 Alcan. 


19 Preface to La philosophie expérimentale en Italie. 
20 Alcan.—Cf. below, among the historical works of the year, M. Rougier’s 


book on La scolastique et le Thomisme, which comes to the same conclusions, 
though by a different method and from other considerations. 
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of the contemporary movement in philosophy, that is of the ‘ reyo- 
lution’ which consists in destroying all idea of permanent sub- 
stance and substituting everywhere the history of a thing for its 
eternal essence. But like his others this work contains many sug- 
gestive personal views, even in such unexpected comparisons as 
that of Bergson to Le Dantec.—But the most remarkable mani- 
festation of this tendency is without a doubt La méthode générale 
des sciences pures et appliquées,** by M. André Lamouche, a naval 
engineer. The author recalls (in order to combat it) the opinion 
of Auguste Comte that the philosopher ought to be a specialist in 
generalizations; but insists that only men who can unite the 
capacity for generalization with the knowledge of a specialty are 
capable of assuming direction, either in practical activity or in 
speculation. He emphasizes the part played by foresight and ac- 
tivity in a way that suggests the instrumentalist theories of Mr. 
John Dewey and his school, and he explicitly cites the American 
pedagogical formula, ‘learning by doing,’ though pointing out no 
less forcefully the danger in the “ ominous anti-philosophical cur- 
rent ” which tends to discredit all knowledge which is not of de- 
tails, and which threatens the anarchy and ruin of human science. 
The main interest of his work—perhaps a trifle long, but full of 
matter—is to reéstablish contact everywhere between the most 
general theories of the philosophy of the sciences and their tech- 
nical applications. Philosophy is for him both “ embryonic sci- 
ence” in that it prepares the way for future positive develop- 
ments, and “ science of the second order” when it reflects upon 
science and attempts a synthesis of its results.** Thus it is doubly 
indispensable to the scientist, just as on its own part it can never 
live without continual contact with science.—Perhaps it is not out 
of place to mention in conclusion a work of pure science, though 
due to the collaboration of a professor of mathematics of the 
Faculty of Science at Strasbourg, M. Fréchet, and of a professor 
of philosophy at the same university, M. Halbwachs (otherwise 
well known for his sociological works): Le calcul des probabilités 
a la portée de tous.2* This is but an interesting curiosity, but it 
21 Gauthier-Villars. 


22 Ibid., pp. 262-263. 
23 Dunod, Paris. 
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‘ 


seems to me that this kind of collaboration, if the self-esteem of 
scientists would permit of it, would be a valuable means of per- 
fecting such works of popularization and instruction. 


III, 


In psychology the most widely read work of 1924 was un- 
doubtedly the second volume of the Traité de psychologie, pub- 
lished under the editorship of Professor Georges Dumas.** It 
was a surprise to many readers. While the first volume seemed to 
savor of materialism (except for the “ Introduction,” which some 
thought altogether dissimilar to the rest of the work), the second 
clearly shows even in the substance of the articles a wide range of 
interpretation on the part of the collaborators, and not at all a 
dogmatic system of tenets. Especially remarkable in this connec- 
tion are the chapters by M. Delacroix on “ Les souvenirs,” “ Les 
opérations intellectuelles, ; that by M. 
Belot on “ Le sentiment social, le sentiment moral et le sentiment 
religieux,’ which is dominated by a sociological conception sharply 
distinguished from the biological sociology which explains the life 
of mind by the mere participation of the individual in a natural 
super-organism; and also the chapter by M. Charles Blondel on 
personality, in which he expressly puts aside the organic, the bio- 
logical, and even the associational theories, in order to reserve to 
psychology the right to accept mind as the physicist accepts matter, 
as a datum transcending the science itself. The “ Conclusions ” 
of M. Georges Dumas, the principal author and the director of this 
excellent work, are no less insistent upon the fact that scientific 
research must be independent of all doctrine, especially of the 
doctrine of materialism, which he regards as now outworn in all 
its forms; a greater importance he ascribes to the Bergsonian in- 
terpretation of life and mind. Thus the end of the work is in the 
same key as the beginning, and explains the divergencies of 


” 66 , 


Le sentiment esthétique’ 


language and thought found within it.*® 


24A large octavo volume of 1173 pp., Alcan. Concerning the first volume, 
cj. Puttosopnicat Review, Vol. XXXIII, 6, Nov., 1924, p. 557. 

25 Of particular interest in these “ Conclusions” are sections II and III, 
entitled respectively Les grands courants de la psychologie francaise contem- 
poraine and Influence de ces conceptions sur le Traité. 
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M. Delacroix, who is a hard worker, has just published a large 
volume on Le langage et la pensée,** filling a need that has been 
keenly felt for several years and publicly expressed by the Société 
de Philosophie in 1913.*" We already had some very important 
contributions to this subject in Le langage, by M. Vendryés, and 
La pensée et la langue, by M. Brunot, mentioned in preceding 
articles. M. Delacroix has used them and quoted them f requently, 
but his purpose is a broader one, viz., to bring together their scien- 
tific conclusions as well as those of a large number of other French 
and foreign linguists and psychologists,** and present a list of 
varying interpretations of the facts, a sort of Summa of questions 
settled and questions still open; in short, to do in six hundred 
pages and with a proportional richness of documentation what is 
done in a periodical by the writer of a good revue générale. To 
read Le language et la pensée is to render unnecessary the reading 
of a good many other books. But it is also a personal work, and 
although the author has modestly entitled his conclusions “ Re- 
marque finale” they contain a great deal that is of philosophical 
significance: discussions of the relation of thought to language, 
of language to science, of the transition from technique to judg- 
ment, #.e., to the objective attitude and to logical thought—these 
are the concluding thoughts of a study characterized throughout 
by the boundless erudition and the psychological competence of 
the author. 

An experimental supplement to this excellent manual is to be 
found in the two works of M. Piaget (now professor at the Uni- 
versity of Neuchatel and director of studies in the Institut Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau at Geneva): Le langage et la pensée chez 
Venfant; Le jugement et le raisonnement ches l’enfant.** Both 
are the résumé and synthesis of observations made upon children 
between the ages of 3 and 9g years with the purpose of studying, 
from a philosophical point of view, the development of the logical 
functions. As M. Claparéde has strikingly pointed out in his 
preface to the first of these volumes, they show how the psychical 

26 Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine, Alcan. 

27 Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, May, 1913, p. 16. 


28 Among others, Jespersen, Meillet, de Saussure, Head, Wundt. 
29 Two volumes, Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris. 
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life is woven at the same time upon two different looms: the one 
that of personal thought, the other that of the social life. The 
first is the plane of subjectivity, sentiment, fantasy, caprice, gov- 
erned by individual needs and desires; the second is the plane of 
collective thought, the result of adaptation, conceptual in charac- 
ter, susceptible of truth and falsity. The analysis in the second 
volume is particularly well developed as regards the use of the 
logical conjunctions, for, since, although, etc. We are not far 
wrong in saying that youth is more of a logician and often a better 
logician than maturity, rendered over-prudent by the sense of the 
irrational and the surprises of experience.*® But the case is dif- 
ferent with young children, who have a great deal of trouble in 
acquiring our forms of thought, and who, strange to say, and con- 
trary to the tradition of classical philosophy, understand the logic 
of relations before they do the logic of classes. Thus whatever 
may have once been said on the subject, observation does not favor 
the doctrine of innateness, nor that of the heritable character of 
the logical function, at least so far as the raison constituée is con- 
cerned. Naturally the same could not be said of the raison con- 
stituante; for what is chiefly lacking in young children, as M. 
Piaget remarks, is the sense of relativity and dependence; and 
consequently their mental inability is less the result of feebleness 
in the essential logical capacity than of insufficient limitation of 
its use. Indeed this is most strikingly exhibited in the abuse they 
make of “ transduction,” or inference from particular to particular, 
due to a too rapid assimilation of things or phenomena to one 
another. 

Belonging to the same class of studies is the excellent mono- 
graph which M. Guillaume has just published on imitation as ob- 
served in his two children.** Contrary to a generally accepted 
opinion, his conclusion is that imitation is not a primitive instinct 
but that the child learns to imitate by the exercise of sensorimotor 
reactions much more elementary, assisted by trial and error. 
Thus again the social and the acquired seem to be more important 

80 But even so, this is true only of the most highly endowed youth, and in 


Periods when public spirit is favorable to the public use of reason. 
31 L’imitation chez l'enfant. Alcan. 
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by far than the innate and the inherited. Although this thesis 
still needs confirmation, its accord with the preceding is interest- 
ing and suggestive.** 

To study the child the comparative psychologist must descend 
below the normal level of mind. But the study of the mystics, 
according to most of those who have attempted it, involves ascend- 
ing above this level. Problems of this sort seem just now to at- 
tract many French writers. M. Delacroix, for example, was one 
of the first to revive interest in these questions. M. Jean Baruzi, 
already known for his studies on Leibniz, has just devoted to 
Saint-Jean-de-la-Croix an extensive work, whose sub-title gives a 
good indication of its purpose: Le probléme de Il’expérience 
mystique.*® The documentation and bibliography of this work, 
and the historical knowledge it embodies, are truly formidable. 
But its purpose, as is shown by the author’s quite recent paper 
read before the Société de Philosophie,** is to arrive at a psycho- 
logical, and perhaps even a metaphysical comprehension of the 
facts analyzed. Father Maréchal, a Belgian ecclesiastic, has pub- 
lished a collection of studies, quite modern in spirit, on La science 
empirique et la psychologie religieuse, Le sentiment de présence, 
La phénoménologie de la vie mystique, and on the special charac- 
teristics of Christian mysticism.** Mention will be made later of 
the Saint-Bonaventure of M. Gilson, which, although essentially 
historical, none the less makes an important contribution to the 
same problem. Lastly La Nouvelle Journée, mentioned above, 
has just published a large cahier devoted entirely to this question. 
M. Maurice Blondel contributes an article on Le probléme de la 
mystique in which St. John of the Cross is again frequently used 

82 Mention should also be made of the highly specialized and technical work 
of M. Claparéde, Comment diagnostiquer les aptitudes chez les écoliers (Flam- 
marion). Psychology as applied to the question of vocational guidance is be- 
ginning to attract much attention in France—The Journal de Psychologie 
edited by MM. Pierre Janet and Georges Dumas has devoted an entire issue 
to the psychology of the child and its applications (January, 1924). 

33 Large octavo volume of 788 pp. Alcan. 

84 Meeting of May 2, 1925. The discussion, in which MM. Delacroix, Le 
Roy, Laberthonniére, and various other members of the society participated, 
will be published in an issue of the Bulletin. 


35 Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques. Beyaert, Bruges, and Alcan, 
Paris (Museum Lessianum, Studies made by the Jesuit fathers of Louvain). 
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for illustration. There is a vigorous article comparing Le mysti- 
cisme paien et le mysticisme chrétien. La vie et la doctrine de 
Saint-Jean-de-la-Croix is the subject of still another study of the 
Abbé Wehrle; and M. Paliard gives an analysis of the religious 
thought of Maine de Biran in its relation to Le probléme de la 
passivité mystique. This issue also contains an unpublished lec- 
ture of the lamented Victor Delbos on Le mysticisme allemand. 
Here are many studies on the psychology of the mystics, and 
almost all of them strictly religious in spirit. But even outside 
this limited circle of religious experience, whatever can call itself 
mysticism exerts a manifest attraction; the word itself just now 
is almost enough to hold attention, even when used in the broad- 
est sense. Thus in La vie mystique de la nature ** M. Jules de 
Gaultier considers from various points of view our feeling for 
landscapes, for woods, and for animals, his dominant idea being 
that today we give to the experiences of deliverance, communion, 
empathy, rapture, which we derive from nature, the same content 
as the true mystics gave to their ecstasy and experience of God. 
It is hardly necessary to say that M. Maurice Blondel and even, 
I think, M. Delacroix, would very much object to this identifica- 
tion! But it remains none the less a characteristic symptom of a 


noteworthy literary current. 


IV. 


There has apparently been less activity in the field—large 
enough, surely—of the normative sciences; and even then many 
works classified here might as well be classed as psychological. 
An example is the whimsical study by M. and Mme. Lalo on La 
faillite de la beauté,** in which the authors maintain, with much 
documentary support (literary as well as iconographic) that our 
traditional association of the sentiments of love and beauty is 
everywhere falsified by an impartial observation.—Psychology 
could equally well claim the singular work of M. Bertrand-Bar- 
raud, though its title emphasizes the idea of value: Les valeurs 


36 Crés. 


87 Small octavo, illustrated. Ollendorf. 
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affectives et l'exercice de la pensée.** We already had an intel- 
lectualism, and a pragmatism; M. Bertrand-Barraud desires to 
establish an affectivism, based upon the elementary fact of feeling, 
considered as simultaneously presentation, appreciation, and proc- 
ess, i.e., passage to something new. This “ radical psychological 
empiricism ” founded upon the “ primacy of the affections ” would 
lead to a new ethics of feeling, capable, however, of justifying the 
legitimate priority of reflective motives over instincts and sensory 
impulses. 

But the problems of ethics at the present time are more gen- 
erally approached from the side of sociology. L’esquisse d'une 
philosophie de la dignité humaine ** by M. Paul Gille discusses the 
historical materialism of Karl Marx and his successors. La sci- 
ence des faits moraux * by M. Albert Bayet does not expressly 
deal with this hypothesis (which is today tending to turn into 
dogma, even into intolerant dogma, in certain so-called ‘ advanced’ 
intellectual circles), but, like the preceding, the book is neverthe- 
less a vigorous, though indirect and perhaps unintended criticism 
of this creed. It shows clearly the weakness of all such general 
formulas, and the little rigor that has until now been used even 
in the establishment of the facts upon which these hasty general- 
izations are based. In a lively and attractive way M. Albert Bayet 
examines in turn philosophical and theological doctrines, languages, 
laws, customs, literatures, in order to show how much labor and 
caution are required to justify drawing any conclusions in the sci- 
ence of morals, and that even then these conclusions are precarious 
enough. “Enthusiasm,” said Espinas, “has always begotten 
certitude.” Wherever human passions and sentiments are con- 
cerned a long effort of catharsis is necessary before a clear open- 
ing can be made for a truly scientific and unhampered research 
into objective relations. 

88 Vrin.—Although this work was presented and accepted as thesis for the 
doctorate, M. Bertrand-Barraud is not a university man, not even a ‘ scholar, 
but an altogether independent thinker, almost self-taught, who has travelled 
widely and engaged in commercial affairs. 

39 Alcan.—M. Paul Gille is professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at 


Brussells. 
40 Alcan. 
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The same feeling of the difficulty and complexity of these prob- 
lems is exemplified in the Eléments de sociologie politique “ of M. 
Davy, Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Dijon. 
While somewhat difficult to read in its earlier portions, this work 
is consistently scientific and possesses a vigor and interest that 
are maintained to the end. The introduction is one of the surest 
presentations that I recall of the relation of the individual to 
society, and of the influence of the social life upon the material, 
intellectual, and moral life of humanity. Though extremely care- 
ful to avoid any exaggeration or influence of sect, and to do full 
justice to the truth contained in individualism, M. Davy shows 
how much of the “ between us ” there is in that which we discover 
“in us,” even when we legitimately oppose our initiative and our 
personality to the pressure of the group. Without denying the 
great importance of inventors and social reformers, he teaches us 
to respect “ the treasure of anonymous wisdom which is at every 
moment the common property of all, and which constitutes a social 
reservoir of morality from which the individual is continually 
drawing.” His conclusions exhibit the same characteristics. 
Having shown, after Renan and Fustel de Coulanges, how fragile 
is the idea of race and how incapable it is of serving as a basis for 
the moral value of the idea of nationality; and having also estab- 
lished the insufficiency of language as a basis of unity, and in- 
versely the possibility of unified national life without community 
of language-——he takes up and combines in a broader formula these 
factors to which separately too much importance has been given, 
and points out how each in turn contributes to the unification and 
assimilation of the members of the society, and consequently to- 
ward the creation of that complex product, composed at once of 
collective representations, collective sentiments, and material con- 
ditions, which constitutes the bond of nationality. History shows 
the indispensable role played by objective factors, such as terri- 
torial unity and economic interests. Nevertheless these are al- 
ways dominated by the spiritual factors. The proof he finds in 
the failure of political combinations founded upon the idea of 
“natural frontiers,” in the accidental character of geographical 

41 Delagrave.—This is the first volume of Eléments de sociologie. Other 
volumes will appear later. 
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boundaries, in the unifying or the splitting up of material groups 
under purely moral influences. It follows that the ideas of patri- 
otism and imperialism can and should be dissociated, and that the 
diversity of nations and the feelings they inspire in their mem- 
bers can be reconciled with progress toward the realization of 
humanitarianism and international ideals. It follows also that so- 
cial antagonisms can be attenuated and social classes themselves 
completely eliminated within the most advanced nations, by steadily 
improving the situation of the proletariat and simultaneously lower- 
ing the conditions of living in the upper classes. This equaliza- 
tion can be greatly encouraged, moreover, by national education, 
consciously oriented toward the ideal of community (which is not 
the same thing as communism), and designed to render the higher 
degrees of culture accessible to all those capable of attaining them. 

Moralists of a combative temper in the opposing camps of 
nationalism and internationalism, whether conservative or revolu- 
tionary, will doubtless find much to revise in this ideal proposed 
by M. Davy. Nevertheless experience seems to prove that al- 
though the reflective and conciliating thinkers are ordinarily 
trampled under foot in times of political crisis, yet it is their ideas 
that finally become masters of the field. 


V. 


Although perhaps not as abundant as in preceding years, works 
on the history of philosophy are neither rare nor unimportant. 
We have already mentioned some of them above in connection 
with the psychology of the great mystics, among others the im- 
portant work of M. Baruzi. M. Emile Bréhier has just published 
the first three volumes of a new edition of the Enneads of Plo- 
tinus, accompanied by a translation which is the best of com- 
mentaries.**? There are several other works touching upon the 
philosophy of religion. M. de Faye has issued the first volume 
of a study of Origen, concerned especially with the life and the 
work of the celebrated theologian. M. Etienne Gilson, who is 
doubtless at present the French professor most competent in the 


42 Three volumes. Société d’édition “ Les Belles-Lettres.” 
43 Origéne. Leroux. 
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philosophy of the Middle Ages, began in 1923 the publication of 
a collection entitled Etudes de philosophie médievale. It contains, 
first, his own studies on Le Thomisme * and on La philosophie 
de Saint Bonaventure,** two subjects whose intimate relation he 
himself has noted at the conclusion of the latter work: “ The 
doctrine of Saint Bonaventura thus marks in our eyes the culmi- 
nating point of Christian mysticism and constitutes the most com- 
plete synthesis that it has ever realized. Consequently it can never 
be rigorously compared at any point with the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Doubtless it would be absurd to deny their 
fundamental agreement: they are two Christian philosophies, and 
any menace to the faith would find them opposing it with united 
front.“ . . . But though these two philosophies are equally Chris- 
tian in that they equally satisfy the requirements of the faith, yet 
they remain none the less two philosophies. Hence the attempts 
sometimes made by their interpreters to transform into an identity 
of content this fundamental accord which we have noted between 
the two systems can be considered in advance as vain and fruitless 
in principle. For it is clear that if two systems are organized ac- 
cording to two different initial interests, they will never view the 
same problems in the same way, and consequently the one will 
never answer the precise question which the other has asked. The 
philosophy of Saint Thomas and that of Saint Bonaventura are 
mutually complementary as the two most universal interpretations 
of Christianity; and it is because they are complementary ‘hat 
they can never exclude one another nor coincide.” * 

Other volumes that have appeared in the same series are: L’ex- 
périence mystique and L’expérience physique chez Roger Bacon,** 
by the Abbé Raoul Carton, soon to be completed by a third vol- 
ume on La synthése doctrinale of the same philosopher; Les idées 
philosophiques de Bernardin Ochin de Sienne by M. Bertrand- 
Barraud ; ** lastly La pensée religieuse de Descartes, by M. Henri 

44 Cf. Purtosopnicat Review, Vol. XXXIII, 6, Nov., 1924. 

45 Vrin. 

4©As examples M. Gilson here mentions pantheism, ontologism, fideism, 
fationalism (in the special sense given to that term by Catholic orthodoxy). 

47 Ibid., Conclusions, p. 473. 


48 Two volumes, Vrin. 
49 Vrin. 
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Gouhier.” It may excite some surprise to see the name of Des- 
cartes side by side with those of preceding philosophers, but it 
must be recalled that M. Gilson himself in his earliest works ™ has 
shown that the philosophy of Descartes is most intimately con- 
nected with the medieval tradition, in spite of the generally re- 
ceived opinion that he created a metaphysics ex nihilo. 

La scolastique et le Thomisme ** by M. Louis Rougier is a work 
diametrically opposed in spirit to the preceding. History, for M. 
Rougier, is mainly an opportunity for establishing dogmatic con- 
clusions ; and his conclusions are violently antagonistic to scholas- 
ticism, which he denounces as an unrealizable, and even unphilo- 
sophical effort at syncretism; an attempt to fuse the doctrine of 
Aristotle with Christian dogmas, two systems that are poles apart. 
Supported by an astonishing amount of erudition and armed with 
an inexhaustible fervor of dialectic, he argues that the human mind 
should break loose from all this purely verbal nonsense and apply 
itself exclusively to the only accessible and fertile domain, that of 
positive science. As he has already contended in his Paralogismes 
du rationalisme, “the royal road that ontological realism seems to 
open is an impasse which ends always in the same antinomies, the 
same problems, insoluble because wrongly stated. . . . What ap- 
pears to the metaphysicians as the object of the most august and 
the most certain knowledge, being qua being, is only the poorest 
of our concepts, the emptiest of our abstractions, the most phan- 
tom-like idol of our thought. To return to scholasticism would be 
to return to the most maddening intellectual misfortune of the 
race, which all but robbed us of the inexhaustible benefits derived 
from the sole miracle recorded in history—the Greek miracle, 
Hellenic science.” 


50 Vrin. This vo\ame consists of a memoir submitted for the Dipléme des 
Hautes-Etudes. 

51 La doctrine de la liberté chez Descartes et la théologie ; Index Scolastico- 
cartésien. Alcan, 1913. 

52 Large octavo. Gauthier-Villars. It may be noted that Gauthier-Villars 
are the largest publishers of scientific works in Paris. 

53 Jbid., p. 809.—This “ Greek miracle” (as it has been called since Renan) 
is also the subject of an interesting manual which has just been published: 
Histoire des sciences exactes et naturelles dans l’antiquité gréco-romaine, by 
M. Arnold Reymond, professor at the University of Neuchatel, and recently 
appointed to the University of Lausanne. 
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The history of modern philosophy has received no less attention. 
Pascal, who always excites lively feelings, whether of admiration 
or distrust, is the subject of a work by M. Brunschvicg on Le genie 
de Pascal,** an interesting supplement to the previous editions 
and studies which this eminent professor has already made of his 
favorite author. This study is especially concerned with showing 
the extent and the diversity of Pascal’s genius, both in science 
and in religion. M. Brunschvicg combats vigorously a certain 
school of contemporary ecclesiastical historians who propose to 
detach Pascal from Port-Royal, contending that his writings 
against the Jesuits were a temporary error on his part from which 
he later recovered and of which he repented. This thesis, among 
others, is found in Le réalisme de Pascal;* by M. Lahorgue, de- 
voted to the systematic reconstruction, from a strictly Catholic 
point of view, of the philosophy, the apologetics, and the mysti- 
cism of the author of the Pensées. It is interesting to compare 
the two sets of arguments. 

The University of Strasbourg has issued in its Publications 
a memoir composed by one of its students, M. Léeveque, and sub- 
mitted for the Dipléme d’etudes supérieures in philosophy, en- 
titled Le probléme de la vérité dans la philosophie de Spmoza.** 
It is the work of a young man, but deserving to be mentioned 
as a remarkable sample of the level of this examination, inter- 
mediate between the licence (M. A.) and the aggrégation.™ 

M. Raymond Lenoir, who has issued an excellent new edition 
of Condillac’s Origine des connaissances humaimes in the Collec- 
tion des Classiques de la Philosophie,®* has published a small vol- 
ume on Condillac, presenting in a very clear analytical table the 
whole of the works of a philosopher whom he knows exceedingly 
well, a philosopher who, having been too long neglected and 
treated as a third-rate author, has regained during the last few 

54 Hachette. 

55 Beauchesne. 

56 Istra, Strasbourg. 


57 In a future article I hope to give a general survey of the present organiza- 
tion of philosophical instruction in France, just now undergoing certain 


modifications. 
58 Colin. 
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years all the esteem which he deserves. A similar rehabilitation — 
has been undertaken by MM. Bouglé and Halévy in a new edition 
of the Exposition de la doctrine de Saint-Simon,® i.e. the lectures 
given in 1829 by Bazard and other disciples of the celebrated 
socialist philosopher. MM. Bouglé and Halévy have contributed 
a historical introduction and very full notes, furnishing a most 
detailed explanation and commentary. This doctrine, which 
has exercised a powerful influence upon later philosophies, par- 
ticularly the positivism of Auguste Comte, and which until now 
has scarcely been known except to certain specialists in this field 
of study, is now rendered accessible to anyone possessing a gen- 
eral knowledge of the history of modern thought. 

Lastly, the notable philosophers of the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries are becoming the subject of historical studies. 
M. Dugas, whose acute psychological studies are well known, has 
devoted a small volume to Le philosophe Theodule Ribot *°—to the 
philosopher and not only to the psychologist, for while he gives a 
very vivid picture of his life and works, M. Dugas shows that all 
his special researches were dominated by a general conception 
which he did not teach dogmatically but which directed his thought. 
The Revue de Métaphysique “ has published several studies written 
by Emile Boutroux when he was a student at the Ecole Normale, 
some of which are accompanied by marginal corrections made by 
Jules Lachelier, then professor at the Ecole. They give at once a 
curious insight into the thought of Boutroux in 1867, and the level 
of studies in the Ecole Normale at the time—a level which is still 
maintained with some differences in form, but without any de- 
crease in quality since that period. Of the posthumous work of 
M. Lionel Dauriac ** mentioned above in another connection, the 
greater part is devoted to chapters on Renouvier, Lachelier, Bou- 
troux, Liard, Hamelin, whom he had personally known, some of 
them very intimately. Boutroux and Liard, in fact, were students 
at the Ecole Normale at the same time with him, and we have just 
recalled that Lachelier was then giving that philosophical instruc- 

59 Les Presses Universitaires. 

60 Payot. 


61 October, 1924, and January, 1925. 
62 Contingence et rationalisme. Vrin. 
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tion which was so painful to him because of the scientific scruples 
continually tormenting him, but which was so fruitful for his stu- 
dents that it continued to be passed on in manuscript form from 
generation to generation twenty years after he had left the Ecole 
Normale to become inspector of lycées. 

After Boutroux’s famous thesis on the Contingence des lois de 
la nature in 1875, the two ideas contrasted by Dauriac were in 
fact the center of most of the efforts of that philosophical gen- 
eration. The positivism of Comte, and even more the semi-pos- 
itivism of Littré and his disciples, the work of Claude Bernard 
and Taine, (the latter influenced by J. S. Mill), the psychological 
movement of which Ribot and Espinas were the foremost repre- 
all this had at last overturned Cousin’s feeble theories 





sentatives 
of free will, and firmly established in the philosophical and scien- 
tific consciousness the doctrine of universal determinism, as the 
scientific axiom par excellence. More than that, by the inter- 
mediary of the equivocal word ‘ necessity,’ determinism was gen- 
erally believed to lead to conclusions well-nigh fatalistic in char- 
acter: such as that there is neither good nor evil, neither merit 
nor responsibility, because everything is equally ‘ necessary;’ or 
that no effort can be demanded of the will, because everything is 
‘determined in advance.’ The successors of Renouvier believed 
that in order to escape this menace nothing less would serve than 
the admission of radical novelty, absolute beginnings, in the chain 
of phenomena. Boutroux’s idea of contingency was only less rad- 
ical; and Bergson has expressly said that his own theory of liberty, 
though more closely related to the liberty of indifference than to 
the Leibnizian conception,®* is nevertheless identical with neither. 
Besides the names it cites and the doctrines it analyzes, M. Daur- 
iac’s book calls up all these discussions of a question that is still 
very much alive, and as productive of spirited controversy among 
the new philosophical generation as it was in the preceding one. 
An example is L’expérience intérieure de la liberté ** by M. Nabert. 
a work frequently obscure, but one which sets in sharp relief cer- 
tain aspects of the question, notably the faultiness of epistemolog- 
ical theories which misinterpreted the observed facts of science, 


63 Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 1910, pp. 164, 166. 


64 Les Presses Universitaires. 
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and made its methods more flexible, fancying a way could thus 
be found to smuggle human freedom back into philosophy. 

It may be that to combat the anti-moral consequences of an 
ill-understood determinism we have mobilized more forces than 
was expedient. The revival of the ancient ‘lazy fallacy,’ and the 
belief in universal irresponsibility, do not appear to be legitimate 
consequences of the most precise scientific determinism, nor even 
of the most radical philosophical determinism, such as that of Leib- 
niz. It is only necessary to distinguish carefully, as he himself 
did,** between the determinateness required by an ethical or scien- 
tific rationalism, and necessity, which itself has two distinct 
meanings, both contrasted with the preceding: first, logical neces- 
sity, whose contrary implies a contradiction, like the idea of an 
even number ending in 5, or a sine greater than 1; second, neces- 
sity of fate, in the sense of a constraint imposed from without 
upon a personal agent and limiting his autonomy. Article 64 
of the French Penal Code declares that “there is no crime nor 
misdemeanor if the accused was in a state of mental incompetence 
at the time of action, or if he was constrained by a force which 
he could not resist.” But who would think of decreeing that there 
is no crime nor misdemeanor if certain persons among the by- 
standers could have predicted the wrong he was going to commit? 
What constitutes freedom is the nature of the act and its close 
relation to the will which it expresses, not its independence of the 
character of the author. If the discussions on this point are often 
confusing and seem interminable, it is because they touch the very 
real and vital problem of fatality; #.e. of the degree of indepen- 
dence and efficacy possessed by the individual will in the face of 
all the forces bearing upon it, whether it is conscious of these 
forces or not, ® and also because we fail to make accurately these 
necessary distinctions—‘ necessary’ here in a third sense quite 
different from the two preceding, and not opposed to the freedom 
of the mind, but on the contrary expressing an essential condition 
of that freedom. 

ANDRE LALANDE. 
Tue Sorponne, Parts. 


65 And as J. S. Mill has also done very effectively. 
66 See the article De Ja fatalité, Revue Philosophique, Sept., 1896. 
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ON SOME ALLEGED INCAPACITIES OF INTELLECT 


N modern anti-intellectualism there is no more frequent theme 
than the inadequacy of intellect to the actual richness of ac- 
quaintance. Some especially among the characteristics of expe- 
rience are held to be defiant of intellect in its attempt to deal with 
them: notably individuality, quality, change. 

It may (a) be asserted simply that thought cannot give a com- 
plete representation of experience: that our concepts of thing, 
quality, relation, do not exhaust the content of their object; that 
the statement of thought is true and reliable as far as it goes, but 
that it is not a complete reproduction of the object. Beyond this, 
(b) it may be asserted that thought can be depended upon for such 
a partial statement of experience taken abstractly and as of one 
particular aspect, but that as soon as it seeks to transport its 
meanings and indulge inference there comes distortion with or 
without breakdown into logical contradiction. And lastly, (¢) 
it may be asserted that thought as such and positively falsifies its 
object, which is not merely more than but other than any possible 
reflection of thought. The latter two assertions are roughly those 
of pragmatism and mysticism. Pragmatism seems to hold that 
reality is a flux with which we are acquainted in direct experience 
of the senses, and about which we can make no statements of con- 
stant and integrable truth, but only of practical sufficiency from a 
particular point of view and purpose. Mysticism makes of real- 
ity an ineffable union of rest and fluency which is distorted and de- 
nuded, even though stably and determinately, by any intellectual 
account, as it is indeed by the account of the senses, but which is 
knowable directly in the mystic illumination. And these latter two 
assertions grow out of the first: the reflection of thought is alleged 
to be slight, inconstant, and untrustworthy, or positively falsified, 
because, largely, of the nature of the discrepancies supposedly dis- 
covered. We shall consider here some of the specifications of 
the character of reality’s fulness and thought’s defects. 
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That thought does not exhaust the content of its intended ob- 
ject is a charge which in general, 1 imagine, would be apt to be 
admitted. But this admission is not to be made without circum. 
spection and scrutiny of what is meant thereby; for it is just here 
that many unjustified anti-intellectualisms and unjustified intel- 
lectualisms are easily born. It is almost certainly true that no 
single concept is exhaustively adequate to any concrete thing. If 
a ‘thing’ be a real separateness in nature, experience would lead 
us to expect no perfectly simple thing; and if a ‘ thing’ be a con- 
struction out of the flow of pure experience, a ‘ concretion,’ then 
the principle of its formation is the opposite of that of the un- 
raveling of concepts; in addition, its particular appearance in any 
time and place will further characterize its individuality. It is 
certain that a concept cannot be said to have literally and in its own 
right, logically or psychologically, the quality which it means: the 
concept ‘large’ is not large, nor ‘cruelty’ cruel. It is likewise 
certain that, by comparison with the ease and celerity of direct 
presentation, description by concepts must at best be laborious and 
slow ; and, finally, that not at all can description be communicated, 
certainly of much of the content of experience and probably of 
any, to one who has not had direct acquaintance with the sorts of 
quality or relation meant. But the more debatable questions re- 
main: Is there any aspect of the object incapable of being con- 
ceptually meant and stated? If so, is this any more than a par- 
ticularity always sufficiently dealt with by demonstratives or re- 
lational ordering? Or, even if every aspect of any acquaintance 
be conceptually representable, is the concrete whole incapable of 
being represented by any conjunction of concepts? I cannot find 
any empirical warrant or logical assurance for a dogmatic affirma- 
tive answer to these questions. And surely the whole weight of 
cognitive hopefulness is in favor of withholding assent to the 
affirmative, and only the incitement of obvious failures and dis- 
couragement against. The affirmative once admitted, no suff- 
cient reason appears for not going on to the admission of more 
positive falsification by thought. On the other hand, intellectual- 
ists have too little regarded the inherent difficulties of thought and 
the inadequacies of actual formulations. And they have invited 
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reprisal by circumscribing immediate presentation, which is be- 
yond intellect’s province but all material for its labor. Feeling 
that thought does not take up all content, they have been fain to 
find refuge in the exclusive eulogy of ‘ reality,’ which they reduce 
to that which they believe thought can exhaust, just as the mystics 
reduce reality to that which they feel is immune from thought. 
But in the end thought cannot exhaustively deal with any content, 
however exiguous, in the sense of duplicating its being, reénacting 
its complete role, whereas in the sense of giving a true statement 
in other terms it need not be denied access to any acquaintance. 
The intellectualist temptation to flatten reality down into a nature 
seemingly more congenial to thought is powerfully aided by the 
methodological advantage of easy transference of result and uni- 
versal commensurability within such a field, and by the always 
great attractiveness of communicability. 

This effort to attain a complete adequacy of external statement 
and a perfect internal fluency is at the bottom of the curiously 
analogous endeavors in different branches of modern science to 
reduce reality to a plane field, a common denominator. And sci- 
entific success and justification seem assured: if we fix our eyes 
on the field of observation, anything from without which is per- 
tinent can be so only by manifesting itself within the field. But 
when we return to the unlimited interest of commonsense or phi- 
losophy, Occam’s razor will be less determinatively edged. Nor 
will the intellect be affronted because no one slide-rule is universal 
in its inquisition. For intellect does not have mathematical homo- 
geneity as its basis or ideal; nor is the difference between thought 
and thing extirpated by the most rigorous limitation of content. 
The content allowed may be more familiar, more communicable, 
more measurable, but it is still meant, not reborn, in thought. 

Remark, further, that, if intellectualism be allowed the empirical 
open-mindedness which I can find no reason to deny it, the com- 
monplace accusation against it of being narrow, jealous, exclusive, 
and issuing in closed systems and neat avoidances, is so far from 
being deserved as to be properly reversed. It is precisely the in- 
tellectualist by his insistence that all interpretation is intellectual, 
and all immediate experience simply immediate, who can admit 
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all actual or any possible data. It is he who need not make reality 
of special kind. The object of the mystic experience, for example, 
need not be said by the intellectualist to be the same in nature as 
that of normal sense-perception, except that insofar as it is really 
knowable beyond presentation it will be knowable in the same 
way—though it may require quite fresh concepts or logical pro- 
cedures. The mystic, on the other hand, holds to his own object; 
is condemned thereto by his methodological premise. The intel- 
lectual method leaves all questions of fact to be decided by the 
evidence. It can welcome material from any sixth sense or fresh 
experience, insisting only that insofar as it is knowable more than 
brutely at the moment, it involves intellectual assertion, and that 
such assertion will be logically congenial with all other true intel- 
lectual assertions, addible, combinable, subject to analysis and in- 
ference, though materially perhaps quite alien and unique. Any 
such fresh mode of acquaintance would constitute, not a superior 
rubric of knowledge beyond the intellectual, but an extension of 
immediate acquaintance beyond the survey hitherto achieved of 
intellectual recognition and codification. Just as ethically the 
failure of mysticism has always been that its vision of spirituality 
has refused the content of the actual and rushed to imaginary con- 
tent often perversely derived therefrom—has denied the world 
for asceticism or unbased ecstasy—so in logic its fault is that its 
vision of larger or profounder reality has refused the content of 
the actual and the categories of the possible, and rushed to im- 
aginary beliefs perversely derived from normal experience—has 
denied logic for authority and fancy and dream. The pragmatist 
does not escape the same condemnation, if such it be: having 
premised that only practically directed foresight can know reality, 
and that only the particularities of fact and the adjustment of 
means to end can be known thereby, he limits the real a priori, and 
pronounces inadmissible all aspects of eternity, abstract necessities, 
aboriginal ideals, and universals,—all those ‘clean and noble 
refuges,’ those permanences and assurances, which, though they 
may accuse themselves by their appeal to the ‘ tender-minded,’ are 
possible attitudes of what is to be known. 
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Perhaps the basic item of discrepancy urged against intellect is 
that its knowledge is never particular but universal,—the universal 
concept cannot match the real individual which is particular and 
not universal. Universals may combine so as to come closer to 
particularizing the object meant; but only in an actual finite 
world; and the concept is not made any the less universal, but 
merely recognized as less numerous in actual application. A con- 
ceptual complex of a thousand attributes is as universal as one of 
a single; the combination does not even approach individuality as 
a limit. Existential uniqueness cannot be involved in essential 
description. 

We do not need to attempt the labor of a nice discussion of the 
various proposed bases of individuation or of the principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles. In some sense, I suppose, the latter 
principle is accepted by everyone; though I am not sure it must 
be, nor that its acceptance is not the most fundamental and mini- 
mal instance of the inveterate tendency of the mind to erect the 
diagnostic into the essential. Certainly the identity need not be 
assumed of whatever is ‘indiscernible’ by conceptual description. 
The usual mode of individuation for realists is by position in 
space and time ; but it must be assumed that two distinct existences 
cannot occupy the same place and time and that the space and 
time referred to are unique. In the end, so far as intellect and its 
account of fact are concerned, recourse must be had to the point- 
ing of the demonstrative ‘ this’ to determine the particular. But 
does this mean any more than has been admitted; that thought 
and being are not one and the same; and that description of the 
actual is for our minds, whatever ideally it might be, a posteriori; 
and, finally, that description of the actual is at the same time de- 
scription of the possible? And need we revolt because some suf- 
ficient individuation a posteriori may not be an absolute deter- 
mination of uniqueness, because there may be entities not thus 
differentiated at all or reduplications of the world? We do need 
to admit and remember that in the end, for any even the most com- 
plete of our descriptions, there must be final reliance upon a 
demonstrative for the application, and that constantly and quickly 
for our passing and incomplete descriptions of fact we rely 
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upon demonstratives. But why should we not? In the demon- 
strative the mind symbolizes its joint consciousness of immediate 
data and mediate process. The demonstrative has no permanent 
endowment of essential meaning for ‘pure thought,’ to be sure; 
but it puts up no bar to thought, it is intellectually amenable, 
enters into inference, and carries through to the end whatever 
meaning or particularization of reference it may have borne in 
the beginning. And if it be no more than ultimate particularity 
itself that is necessarily so symbolized, if that which cannot reach 
a richer statement than bare ‘this’ be only bare ‘ thisness,’ there 
is no loss in the transfer, and thought is not mocked. 

The demonstrative, to be sure, differs from the other con- 
stituents of a judgment precisely in this, that it presupposes a 
point of view given apart from the import of the judgment itself, 
If we try conceptually to designate the reference of the demonstra- 
tive we merely begin an infinite regress. This charge, therefore, 
has real significance, and on the face of it differs from other com- 
plaints of difference between thought and its object, and is more 
valid. For it points out, not a mere difference of characteristics 
between concept and thing, but a discrepancy which cannot, ex- 
cept from the outside, even be indicated. The object as such of 
theory is universal, yet we have to deal with particular items of 
experience or reality. And particularity is not a special attribute 
of some things which we might perhaps arbitrarily designate by 
certain concepts. Any concept or judgment may be meant of a 
single situation or of many, and there is no possible way by re- 
finement or multiplication of adjectives to strip the meaning of its 
possibilities; if we adopt an arbitrary sign of particularity there 
is no way to show just which particular is meant. And if the 
bare demonstrative be invoked and admitted as necessary, then we 
admit, not only that thought is meant to be true of a reality be- 
yond pure thought, but that thought is to be taken as true fora 
subject in some sense beyond pure thought. Thought deals es- 
sentially with the universal; but it is derived from the particular, 
is applied to the particular, and is apprehended by the particular; 
hence the difficulties of discovery and the hazards of diagnosis 
and prescription. The pragmatically arrived-at judgment, of 
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course, is as little particular in its own right as any other. And 
the fact that thought is true of all instances of a possible kind, al- 
though the fact may sometimes or always be unique, affords the 
basis of inference; and also helps make clear the escape of the 
concept from the reproach of other charges of difference from the 
real. 

Closely connected with the complaint just discussed is that of 
the abstractness of thought, its incompetence to reflect the com- 
plete, the concrete, the individual. The ‘abstractness’ of con- 
cepts is William James’s favorite word, and represents probably 
the basic feeling in his antipathy to intellectualism. Yet it is very 
difficult to find in James any statement of how abstractness, as an 
essential characteristic of concept or judgment, falsifies or fails in 
adequacy toward reality. In his treatment of the concept in Some 
Problems of Philosophy he speaks of abstractness but immediately 
passes on to the antinomies of intellectual statement, antinomies 
which he blames not directly upon the abstractness of concepts 
but upon their “ privative”” use, which is the theme of his essay 
Abstractionism. In his reply to the “ misunderstanders ” of prag- 
matism as to the “ quarrel of concreteness versus abstractness,” he 
first combats the view that the abstract is as such more real than 
the concrete, which does not concern us, and then maintains the 
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superiority of the pragmatists’ “concrete” definition of truth 
over the intellectualists’ “abstract” definition. But as stated in 
words whatever, the pragmatist definition can obviously not escape 
the abstractness which is alleged of all intellectual terms. 

Three varieties, however, we can in general find of the com- 
plaint that thought is abstract. It may be held that any com- 
bination of concepts or judgments, though separately correct, will 
be inadequate to a complete situation. Now this in the end must 
reduce to the proposition that there is some element or aspect or 
mode of combination in the concrete object which is unrepresent- 
able in thought. But such special incapacity cannot result merely 
from the abstractness of thought: it must come from some char- 
acteristic alienness of thought from thing, and is usually found to 
depend upon the alleged ‘ static’ or ‘ discrete’ nature of thought. 

There is secondly a rather curious feeling that any abstraction 
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is ‘unfinished’ just because it is universal and thus fails of the 
‘finished’ and complete individuality of the real thing; the one 
suggests its infinite possible instances, the other is single and self- 
sufficient. The feeling basic to this complaint, I take it, grows not 
so much, as it is usually put, out of a comparison of a single con- 
cept hinting many instances with the single instance of a concept, 
as out of a comparison of a concrete thing or situation with the de- 
scription of it by a combination of conceptual terms. When in- 
tuited by the senses, a concrete situation is primarily ‘all there; 
complete in itself. When it is described, the terms of the de- 
scription are abstract, general, and the primary impression is of 
external and divergent suggestiveness, of a convergence of gen- 
eral attributes, so that the intended object seems irresolute in out- 
line, at once redundant and uncompact. This is actual fact and 
the difficulties resulting are familiar. But it does not necessarily 
imply more than that description and perception are not one, that 
their modes of generation and of synthesis are different. If the 
attributes that thought asserts are really in the object—it is not 
false to assert them of it. And being there they involve their 
possibility elsewhere and differently associated just as truly, 
though not so explicitly, as the concept implies its possible exten- 
sion. Indeed this aspect of the situation will be perceived in the 
direct presentation, varying with the differing experience, imagina- 
tion, and habits of the perceiver. Only, this is given secondarily 
not primarily in actual presentation; it is given primarily in the 
conceptual description, which achieves the individual complete- 
ness and definiteness only secondarily. Doubtless the theoretically 
disposed person needs often to be recalled to the just-so-ness of 
sensuous fact; but this is another story; as is the more common- 
place need to be recalled to its richness of possible suggestion. 
Finally, with respect to the abstractness of thought, there is the 
assertion that the abstract is necessarily exact, sharp, clean-cut— 
an outline which is not at all in reality, since reality comes to us 
in an experience made up of elements which are never exactly 
anything and can be crystalized into outline only by pragmatic 
license. And this seems simply false, except as a figurative state- 
ment that our usual accounts are partial and hence comparatively 
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‘in outline.’ That actual things are seldom or never exact samples 
of ideal simplicities,—triangles not perfect geometrical instances, 
water not perfect chemical, or falling bodies not perfect physical 
types,—is merely beside the point, frequently announced though it 
is. Complex, things doubtless are, or abstruse, or recalcitrant to 
accepted formulas; but they are exactly what they are; and the 
exactness which intellect may be said to love is logical exactness, 
and finds no offence in actual intricateness except for the labor and 
fallibility of the investigator. Some deliberate schematisms may 
properly be taken as asserted of or added to the object purely 
from the outside and for ulterior reasons; but here too truth lies 
in honesty, in knowing and not misinterpreting what is done. The 
extent to which all explanation or systematic description may be 
said to be symbolic and provisional in this sense, and the status of 
truth as of such accounts, is another discussion. Abstractness 
does mean exactness of logical essence; but it is an exactness 
participated in as fully by references to vagueness as by those to 
exactitude, as fully by the most complicated as by the simplest 
meanings. And we laborious observers and thinkers are often 
apt to feel that the presented world in its fatal determination is 
more exact than the jungle of our confused ideas. Existence, also, 
does mean constant inconstance of complication regardless of the 
distinctness of descriptive simplicities; but it is a complication of 
which simplicities are still frequently true, which at its most con- 
fused all the more invites analysis, and at its most unique must 
still allow abstract epithet; and there is no proof that the subtlety 
of logic, whatever is true of man, is no match for the subtlety of 
nature. But this obviously carries us into more material types of 
the alleged incapacity of intellect. 

Let us first briefly notice a consideration which has general per- 
tinence but is especially pertinent to the succeeding charges. A 
concept or an assertion is not an opaque body of content which is 
to be contemplated by a consciousness possessed of no further 
breadth or depth of awareness than that flat presence pictures for 
it, or which must somehow itself know that which by assumption 
itis not. Were knowledge such, then we might feel driven to de- 
mand that the concept or assertion should exactly and richly re- 
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semble or in its own existence reproduce that which it must pre. 
sent. But just as there is no ‘ pure’ thought with respect to its 
meaning, for it must always refer to at least possible particulars 
and normally goes clothed in sensuous imagery; so there is no 
* pure’ thought with respect to its cognitive existence ; for the con- 
tent of conceptual judgment is what it means, it can have no actual 
function or existence in a vacuum, it has no isolated and sufficient 
psychological presentation, and the sensuous imagery which ac- 
companies it is exemplary, not constitutive. It is the assertion to 
a mind about that which the mind has experienced, or can im- 
agine, or conceive; or which, if the reference is precise, the mind 
may at the same moment and in the same awareness have before it 
in intuition. It is in this sense that we never think without 
language, though the language may not be verbal and may be itself 
the fact thought; thinking is always additional to immediate pre- 
sentation of content, but is not the manufacture of a second con- 
tent to duplicate that meant. The ‘ hypostatization’ of thought is 
something anti-intellectualists are always ready to deride in their 
opponents; yet, just as the pragmatic definition of truth flows 
largely from the phenomenalist flattening of knowledge whereby 
one bit of content has to ‘know’ another, and the only test for its 
truth is left for still a future content; and just as the mystic de 
preciation of intellect flows largely from the feeling that one con- 
tent cannot be another, and as representative can only obscure the 
sight of the soul seeking immediacy; so the persuasion of both 
pragmatist and mystic of the discrepancies of intellect from reality 
is in large part the outcome of materializing theory into opaque 
representative content, to be compared with intuition like pieces of 
cloth with another, and rejected because of dissimilarity. 


One of the most frequent and emphasized complaints against 
intellect is that it is static and hence incapable properly of dealing 
with motion and change: a sort of retort upon the ancient boast 
of intellectualism to dwell with the eternal, and a species of anti- 
intellectualist reaction bred by this accent of intellectualism since 
the time of the Eleatics. Especially today, when the eternal is 
somewhat out of fashion and the temperamental fondness for 
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change so evident, this alleged defect of intellect has been im- 
portant. 

The most obvious form which this charge takes consists in 
pointing out that a concept by long acceptation embodies a per- 
fectly stable essence, its meaning is logically immune from change, 
and therefore it cannot adequately represent that which actually 
isa motion or a change. The conceptual statement of change itself 
is itself unchanging. But if we limit the charge to such lack of 
correspondence between, for example, ‘this movement,’ and the 
movement contemplated, I do not see that anything important is 
involved beyond the confusion just discussed as to the nature of 
concepts, and the feeling that “ he who drives fat oxen must him- 
self be fat.” The meaning, of course, may be said to be immune 
from change, but that meaning (the object meant) is itself a 
change ; so the concept ‘ change ’ cannot change to mean something 
else; but neither can actual change change to what is not change, 
without ceasing to be change, though so long as it continues the 
same stable change it will be ‘changing.’ And, indeed, in precisely 
the sense that a concept taken logically is said to be eternal or un- 
changing, so any presentation of sense, any direct datum of intui- 
tion, taken logically, may be said to be eternal and unchanging." 
What I see when I see change may be considered as an eternal, 
timeless (even though internally temporal) essence, with the same 
right as my intellectual knowledge of it. And this will apply to 
any knowledge, mystic, pragmatic, or whatever; so that if the 
charge be strictly true, then we can neither know nor experience 
change; assuredly not the anti-intellectualist and not even the 
sceptic is thus served, unless he hold that change is not even an 
illusion but a mere baseless and unimaginable hypothesis. As to 
the concept there arises an added temptation to confusion about 
time, since the concept is more naturally regarded as logically 
instantaneous—not itself temporally qualified—; hence comes feel- 
ing of difficulty because the conceptual statement will not as a 
whole be equated with the actual process at any one instant and 
will not lengthen itself out into a similar process. But why should 


1Since writing this I have found the same point made in another connec- 
tion by Mr. Santayana in Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 193. 
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it? The requirement of time is included in the meaning. Nor 
is this unique with change and time, though it is doubtless con- 
fusion between various times and refusal to treat meant time as 
other things meant are treated which brings about trouble. ‘ Forty 
apples’ will not equate with one apple of the forty, nor spread 
itself out, except as the concept will spread its meaning out in 
time also, over the space of the actual forty. We need not stop 
again to remark how this difference in the order of existence and 
the order of thought contributes basically to the value of thought. 

The charge has deeper and less facile roots, however. Not only 
those concepts which by first intention mean some actual change, 
movement, or process, but all those which by first intention do not 
mean such, find themselves, when applied to the actual world, re- 
ferring to things which notoriously are changeable and changing. 
Our description is in terms of eternal universals, its object is a 
changing particular existence. And yet it remains to be shown 
that the description is not true of the object at the time it is as- 
serted and it does not necessarily assert more. In that aspect the 
presentation to awareness and the hypothetical existent are eternal 
and unchanging just as is the concept. The eternality of the con- 
cept has been much overparaded. Our mind fastens upon it be- 
cause the concept is primarily logical and can be easily held apart 
in attention from other concepts associated in discourse. Ex- 
istents and the data of intuition are primarily historical and con- 
tinuous and are not easily attended to in isolated aspects. Yet 
they can be so regarded, just as judgments may be regarded as es- 
sentially implicatory, systematic, logically self-transcendent. The 
difficulty then returns, but more profoundly, to the account of 
change itself: can the actual process which supervenes upon some 
object once truly described and turns it into something different 
properly enter into intellectual statement? And the difficulty is 
not negligible: for the first intellectualist temptation, which is to 
leave the process of existent change to be dealt with by the process 
of logical mutation which supervenes upon the abstract concept 
and judgment, to reflect temporal change by logical relations within 
and among propositions, seems clearly illicit. It results in trans- 
forming the world of fact into a purely logical system, an ex- 
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tremity of metaphysical intellectualism of substance which has 
claimed enough victims before now. Beyond this, it is asserted 
by the anti-intellectualist, intellect can only reduce change to a 
series of discrete static states which even if they be allowed as 
instantaneously true of the process cannot by being added to- 
gether, no matter how numerously, achieve the process itself. 
This necessity of intellect is regularly asserted almost as self- 
evident, and indeed almost as regularly accepted by intellectualists 
and critics; yet it is hard to find any explicit account of why it 
must be so. May it not be possible to reflect the process itself 
conceptually? Wherein is ‘rest’ any better a concept than 
‘motion,’ ‘same’ than ‘ different,’ ‘term’ than ‘ relation,’ ‘ point’ 
than ‘transition’? Merely to accept the limitation of intellect to 
actual statics is to fall into the easy confusion first discussed under 
this charge, to conclude that because the concept is logically time- 
less it cannot accurately and transparently mean time, process, 
change. It may, however, be maintained, that we wish to do more 
than give general names to complete processes, that intellect espe- 
cially wishes to analyze and account for, that we have non-intel- 
lectual knowledge of various characteristics of movement and 
change which intellect cannot reach and the absence of which de- 
naturalizes or falsifies its account. What are these characteristics 
which we are acquainted with but cannot intellectually admit? 
They fall under two associated heads: continuity, which it is al- 
leged the intellect falsifies into the discrete; the free yet prepotent 
creativeness of reality, which it is alleged the intellect falsifies 
into a posteriori mechanism. Both esthetically and dynamically, 
that is, there is a heart of reality immune from intellectual ac- 
count. The charges that these two characteristics of continuity 
and creativeness escape intellect in turn rest a part of their per- 
Suasiveness upon a third charge that quality as such escapes or is 
forced by intellect into terms of quantity. 

Whether continuity is inherently self-contradictory and whether 
intellect habitually falls into a contradictory account of it, are in- 
tricate questions we will not here raise. The present assertion is 
that continuity cannot be intellectually recognized. This is basic 
(though not indispensable) to the question of contradiction; but, 
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ignoring that, we can deal summarily with it here. For when the 
assertion has been freed from rhetorical complications and from 
the uses made of it, little meaning seems left. If continuity be a 
simple and unanalyzable attribute, such it will be, and as such 
sufficiently docile to its name, which is all the control intellect need 
demand over it. It will be given in direct experience; opaque, 
doubtless, in its simplicity, but open and ready for reflection. If 
continuity be not simple and unanalyzable, its complication at least 
will be able to defy intellect only by being self-contradictory, 
Meanwhile, the fact that certain phenomena are continuous would 
not prevent them from having other characteristics—quantitative 
relationships—closely associated with their continuity, which would 
submit to analysis and to particular computation, statements about 
which would hold true of the phenomena, even though they would 
not be completely adequate descriptions without the additional 
ascription of continuity. The trouble is, of course, that continu- 
ity seems to be a sort of quantity, which nevertheless refuses as 
though it were also quality to give up its whole nature to quantita- 
tive treatment. 

The assertion that intellect is by nature quantitative and neces- 
sarily seeks to reduce everything to quantity, a view which is so 
fundamental to present anti-intellectualism and especially to that 
of M. Bergson, seems simply a natural but unwarranted misstate- 
ment, an extension and exaggeration of an actual tendency of sci- 
entific method. Science begins with classification but passes 
quickly to the ideal of exact measurement. This comes, of course, 
from the obvious virtues of quantity in exactitude, homogeneity, 
and the possibility of mathematical treatment which means general 
commensurability, computation, and prediction. The mind would 
surely like, in its scientific interest, so thoroughly to correlate all 
fact and event with quantitative position and relation as to be able 
to cast the net of computation and prediction over all nature. 
Whether such is possible or not is another question. If the uni- 
verse be such that it would answer throughout to an exact quantita- 
tive scheme, then that scheme would be true of the universe though 
it would not be the universe. If the universe be not such, the 
fault belongs to the universe and not to intellect; nor would it 
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mean essential defeat for intellect, unless intellect be arbitrarily 
restricted to the knowledge of that type of reality or aspect of 
reality upon which for certain practical reasons its interest has 
been so largely centered in the history of natural science. If all 
reality were made up of brute qualities or of logical essences with- 
out time, space, or order being existent or implied; so long as in- 
tellect could state whatever truths concerning reality were avail- 
able to the mind over and above the direct awareness of its com- 
ponents, the cognitive competence of intellect would not be de- 
nounced : if geometry and the calculus would be uncalled for, there 
would be truly a poor world but not a baffled intellect. And even 
though the ideal of a perfect quantitative correlation were to be 
achieved, the knowledge of intellect would not be completely sub- 
merged therein, for the empirical qualities of the world would re- 
main to be stated; and even though all were literally reduced to 
quantity, at least one non-quantitative judgment intellect would 
still have to make, namely, that such is the nature of reality. 

The persuasion of the intellectual opacity of continuity and 
quality dates back to the controversies of the day of Zeno. But 
it is notable that the reductio ad absurdum is a form peculiarly 
fertile of misinterpretation. The philosophy which brought the 
difficulties of continuous motion home to Greek thought was pre- 
cisely the doctrine that itself maintained belief in continuity; for 
the Eleatics founded their riddles implicitly on their own thesis of 
the continuity of reality and explicitly on the opposing thesis that 
reality is a changing many, interpreted according to the Pythago- 
rean doctrine that this many is somehow number,—in terms of 
present controversy, that the mathematical theory by which con- 
tinuity is numerically treated exhausts the nature of the continu- 
ous reality. But it is exactly this which most present anti-intel- 
lectualists challenge. The Eleatics championed continuity and are 
spoken of as the most severely intellectualistic of Greek schools. 
So also they were not partial to quantity, assuredly not to meas- 
urement and the numerical computation of change which is the 
central theme of modern science and which goes back to Py- 
thagoras and the atomists. I do not mean that number and quanti- 
tative analysis are not natural and dear to intellect both in their 
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essential resolubility and in their progressive value in this actual 
world; I mean-merely that they are not the whole of intellect, and 
that under other impulses or in a different world intellect might 
have gone far and as far as there would be to go, without at al] 
resorting to the reduction to quantity which has been so trium- 
phantly the method of natural science; quantity, indeed, being a 
relatively late and refined addition to the intellect’s interests. 

It may be said that it is not quality as such nor change as such 
which is withheld from intellect, but continuous change, changing 
quality. It may be said that since a quality is just what it is and 
a continuous motion is not a finite series of discrete positions, 
hence, though we may state some purely quantitative relations such 
as duration or rate, or may name certain qualities or positions 
which are passed through, we cannot completely describe the 
changing quality or the continuous passage without expressing all 
the qualities and positions, together with the passing through them; 
which is impossible since no matter how many we express there 
still remain more. And if this be taken quite strictly I think it is 
true. To this defect—from which spring many merits—intellect 
must bow. Its statement cannot be reality nor completely and 
literally reproduce reality; but it can accurately and validly and 
completely mean reality for any mind that has acquaintance with 
that reality or sort of reality meant. And it will be noticed that 
it is only by agglomerating a present state with a temporal process 
that the reproach is arrived at. Nature does apparently agglomer- 
ate them. So does knowledge. But we have already admitted 
and claimed that the principle of intellectual combination is distinct 
from that of natural combination; and it is the part of wisdom 
for the mind to be aware of this, lest the basis of its power become 
source of misgiving or error. With regard to change, we can 
recognize and name the process and compute various of its re- 
lationships, we can at least if no more assert its continuity if it be 
continuous, we can correctly recognize and name and on sufficient 
basis infer its qualitative condition at any given instant. All these 
laborious truths do not, to be sure, compose or immediately repro- 
duce the ‘ single sweep’ of changing nature, but they may mean 
and be true of it and all there is of it; and I do not see that we 
should demand more. 
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The charge that intellect is essentially quantitative merges into 
the charge that it is essentially mechanistic; and this in turn ap- 
pears in two forms, apparently contrasted yet closely connected, 
and often urged indiscriminately: that intellect cannot deal with 
the new but inevitably binds the future to the past; that it cannot 
deal with dynamic continuity, misses the presence of the future in 
the present, transforming the prepotent flow of creative reality 
into a succession of states or events. 

The first of these again finds its justification in the actual his- 
tory of science which has in some sense been even more basically 
mechanistic than quantitative. We cannot, nor need we wish to, 
deny the natural zeal of intellect to explain, to account for, to sys- 
tematize. It might be observed that the strictly mechanistic doc- 
trine, explanation complete and altogether in terms of temporally 
previous material and efficient causes, although it has actually 
been the program of trumphant natural science, cannot be given 
so essential a prerogative with intellect; it is not identical with 
explanation. Explanation might conceivably succeed in being, 
and has at times started out to be, purely logical or teleological ; 
and indeed, to satisfy perfectly the intellectual thirst for account- 
ability, a mechanistic explanation would in the end just as ex- 
planation seek to base itself upon some final logico-teleological 
principle. (Consider the evaporation of efficient causes in the 
most modern views of physics—notably the Einsteinian.) Yet 
we need not hold the anti-intellectualist too strictly to the terms of 
temporal sequence and efficient cause in which he frames his re- 
proach; intellect does account for the new in terms of what in 
some sense already is. But just what does the charge mean that 
the intellect cannot escape such an account even if that account be 
false, that it is blind or malicious as to the new? Let us suppose 
an entirely uncaused event to occur in the world; why may not 
intellect greet it, assert it, class it, put it in its history; lamenting 
doubtless the breach in its chains of causation made by this un- 
heralded visitor? Or indeed let us suppose the irruption into the 
world of some thing or event not only without preceding efficient 
cause but without any least familiarity of property or behavior— 
utterly new; why may not intellect accept it? It would presum- 
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ably have first to assault sense-acquaintance, at least immediate 
experience of some sort—possibly even a new sense; and the de- 
liverance of that acquaintance will be strange and new, yet not, I 
take it, more so than the first impressions of any sort to the mind, 
If it is cognizable at all it can be counted on to secure for itself 
a name and if need be new categories of which it may remain the 
unique exemplar. There does not seem to be any possible barrier 
about newness just as newness to the survey of intellect. 

Indeed the difficulty which should be urged here, which springs 
from the admitted zeal of intellect for accountability and which 
has not been urged by anti-intellectualists so much as perhaps it 
might be, itself illustrates the falsity of charging that intellect can- 
not at all deal with radically new items of fact. The more ger- 
mane charge is that intellect so rapidly deals with the new that it 
may fail to realize its newness. And as a practical danger and a 
consideration to be kept in mind in the estimation of the mecha- 
nistic explanation of events in time, I think this is true and impor- 
tant. Even though an event be really new and uncaused, mecha- 
nistic science will quickly find some schematic home for it. On 
the one hand, the ‘ prediction’ of science largely consists or may 
consist in a reading into the present of those hypothetical facts 
necessary for explanation of the future. Most of the elements of 
the scientific ‘actual present’ are not directly observable and are 
only inferable on the mechanistic hypothesis from observable 
‘effects.’ The ether, sub-atomic constitution and motions, the 
ultimate geometry of time-space, are ever hospitable homes for 
whatever shall have been necessary as antecedent for the actual 
consequent. And on the other hand, any observable irregularities 
will always be taken care of by scientific revision. Suppose the 
sun incontinently to desert its eastern dawn and rise in the west. 
Would science say: Behold a miracle? Not at all. After some 
natural consternation science would adjust natural law to suit and 
to account for the change, and maintain the mechanistic hypothesis 
as fervently as before. Always if necessary a long enough cycle 
may be supposed or a sufficiently complex epicycle superimposed. 
It is difficult to imagine how a mechanism hard-headed and ingen- 
ious enough could be convinced of error by actual external ob- 
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servation of event. But such mechanism is itself an intellectual 
hypothesis and may be intellectually criticized. So, too, the con- 
tradictory is a hypothesis which the intellect is quite capable of 
entertaining. And it is not easy to see how either of these hy- 
potheses can be entertained or criticized otherwise than intellectu- 
ally, nor how it would be possible for any species of knowledge 
contradictory of mechanism to be such that it would not be legiti- 
mate evidence in the intellectual determination of the question. 

The interest and aim of intellect is assuredly accountability of 
some sort. But it and it alone can know the difference between 
different manners of accounting ; and if it is honest it insists upon 
no more accountability than is real,—it insists merely upon the 
statement of what is; and this account, though in practice it may 
be unattainable in certain perfection, cannot essentially be denied 
to it. If it should find itself in a world wherein there is no causa- 
tion and no rational interrelationship (if such be conceivable at 
all), its business would be to assert the fact and to settle down in 
disappointed contentment to noting the unconcatenated bubble- 
bursting of events. No anti-intellectualist has ever maintained 
the real world to be so denuded of rationality as this; but even 
were reality such, intellect would be the only authority for all 
the account possible beyond direct sensation,—it would be the 
virtual abdication of intellect but there would be no successor. 
And insofar as this world is visited by altogether uncaused events, 
that characteristic is capable of being intellectually asserted and 
its occurrences described ; and insofar as this world may be known 
to be so-behaved, intellect suffers from no necessary blindness 
(whatever may be its danger of prejudice) to the establishment of 
that truth ; and mechanism may be discarded or limited or qualified, 
throughout or in part, as schematically practical but not real; and 
tich fields, possibly fields yet undreamed of, would still remain for 
the scrutiny and extravagation of intellect. 

The association with this last-discussed charge that intellect 
binds the future to the past of the charge that it misses the pres- 
ence of the future in the present is natural enough despite the 
seeming paradox. The difference between the anti-intellectualist 
and the scientific mechanist is, on both counts, not basically as to 
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what is asserted and denied of the present and the future or the 
past, but rather as to the nature of the reality operative, the nature 
of persistence and creation. The anti-intellectualist on these 
points is, ordinarily, essentially a spiritualist who maintains that 
the present is not necessitated by the preceding and mechanistically- 
describable states of things, and yet that it is the passing consum- 
mation or present expression of a continuous reality ;—a dynamic 
continuity which is doubly falsified by the mechanical unification 
which science effects with its causal linkages and recurrent terms, 
and by the dissociation which science effects with its analysis into 
instantaneous, severely present, states. There is an analogous 
dispute in the related issue as to the freedom of the will, wherein 
the two chief parties are separated not so much as to the contro- 
verted matter of freedom but by opposed views as to the nature of 
the self. So here both parties suppose a certain measure of per- 
sistence and of change. But is there literally anything which per- 
sists and changes, and if so what is its nature? Now I cannot 
find that intellectualism as such is necessarily committed to any 
special metaphysic in response to these questions. That which 
anti-intellectualism opposes at this point is not essentially intel- 
lectualism, but mechanistic materialism, and indeed that doctrine 
in a special form, that of substantial atomism and spatio-temporal 
point analysis. Surely for this, the orthodox program of modern 
physical science, curious difficulties are raised by certain aspects 
of the consciousness of time and certain demands of velocity, ac- 
celeration, and energy, which resist lodgment in a point and seem 
to require a duration which is more than external succession; 
though it is not yet demonstrated that they cannot be met without 
real sacrifice. It may be that science will have to give up its 
endeavor to evaporate the transitive into the punctiform, possibly 
on some such basis of super-forces and mathematical derivatives 
as suggested by Mr. W. W. Montague; or that it will have to 
submit to being in these respects the schematism of a refined ex- 
ternal-aspect, always requiring a metaphysical qualification or 
supplement as an account of the real character and procedure of 
nature. Doubtless the materialistic hypothesis is dear to intellect 
and the conquests of materialistic science are among its chief tro- 
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phies; yet it is conceivable that those trophies should become 
antique, and the statement that intellect is incapable of denying 
as sufficiently evidenced in 





the hypothesis seems simply untrue 
that it can be entertained and debated as an explicit intellectual 
hypothesis. 

But, it may be said, could intellect deal at all with a world of 
which that hypothesis had been truly denied? Surely it could on 
very many bases distinct from the specific and narrow one attacked 
(though possibly not so conveniently and mechanically) ; but we 
need not, I think, stop to debate intermediate possibilities. _What- 
ever characteristics intellect truly asserts of reality will be asser- 
tions of true characteristics, and whatever more remains perhaps 
as persistent or continuous nature may, if it can be known at all, 
likewise be asserted ; if there be real disjunction or lack of causal 
conjunction between states as described, that may be intellectually 
admitted; and if there be a real, fluent creation by what is of 
what then is, so far as it can be known at all it too can be stated. 
The world might be an uneasy object for intellect, bristling with 
the need of constant supplementation of statement and explication 
of reference, but, whatever might be true of man, intellect would 
remain industrious for the task. It may still be true that the ex- 
ternal observation of things must always be radically distinct from 
the internal experience of existence; but the latter, being know- 
able, will be statable as is the former. The account of that internal 
experience will require some like experience on either part and will 
not itself be the experience of which it speaks ; no more is the com- 
munication of external observation or even of the barest logical 
relation possible without some likeness of awareness on either part, 
nor is such intellectual statement itself the object meant. 

And perhaps what validity there is in this charge may be reduced 
to this: a judgment ascribes a predicate as at least logically pres- 
ent, and no matter how full a present existent may be of implica- 
tions of futurity or of past reliquaries, we cannot from the mere 
description however adequate prove that that future will ever be 
or that past ever has been actual. There is no purely dialectical 
assurance of past or future from the present, as there is no onto- 
logical proof of any particular existence. Yet existence may be 
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an intellectually satisfactory and probable hypothesis; and if it be 
the case that there is a persistent dynamic reality which in the 
present assures the past and the future, intellect may come to ac- 
cept that true hypothesis, and with that as a major term true of 
existence it may then validly proceed from present implications to 
past or future actuality. Predication of independent existence is 
always hypothetical, and characterization of particular existence 
is at bottom, I take it, always a posteriori. Theory is true of that 
which it seeks to know without itself being that object. Thus we 
are brought back to the basic charge of the anti-intellectualists 
which an empiricist intellectualism is ever anxious to grant. 
Finally we may very briefly notice another charge of native dis- 
crepancy and incapacity: that intellect is relational, by which it is 
usually meant that it is not relational. This is the anti-intellectual- 
istic use of the recurrent theme—so far as there is an anti-intel- 
lectualistic theme—in the first book of Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality. It is the dialectic version of the charge that intellect 
solidifies continuous transition into discrete states. Intellect, it is 
said, analyzes reality into terms and relations; but the intellectual- 
ized relations are themselves terms; hence reality is left ultimately 
relationless, or we involve ourselves in the infinite regress of new 
relations to relate the terms and relations. But why must intel- 
lect regard relations as terms? If a relation is not a term then by 
definition that which ‘ relation’ means is relation and not term. 
To be sure the logical term ‘ relation,’ or the logical term which 
names any particular relation is logically a term; but that fact no 
more changes into a term that which the term means, than the fact 
that the word ‘ word’ has four letters requires that all words be 
combinations of four letters. It may further be urged that intel- 
lect tends to draw into the terms the reality of the relations, leav- 
ing a merely ‘terminal’ world; but it is also as plausibly urged 
that intellect tends to draw into the relations the reality of the 
terms, leaving a merely relational world; and the very fact that 
particular intellectualistic systems have exemplified each of these 
, tendencies seems sufficient evidence that neither one is intellect’s 
| natural imbecility. Nor does there seem any ground for the pos- 
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both. Even on the extreme assumption that intellectualism means 
the consubstantiality of theory and reality, the essential repetition 
of character between thought and thing meant, logic is itself a 
structure of both logical terms and logical relations; and, though 
on an empiricist basis it may be only the logical terms which di- 
rectly refer to both relations and terms external, in a purely dia- 
lectical universe this restriction, if it be one, would not apply. 
These possibilities as to the nature of relations are, that is, meta- 
physical questions for intellect to judge, but which it has not 
maliciously prejudged. 

Indeed, through all these anti-intellectualist ascriptions of dif- 
ference, futility, and perverseness, there is a frequent procedure: 
to equate intellectualism with some particular metaphysical doc- 
trine, and to damn intellectualism by the exposure of the alleged 
falsity of that doctrine. And these equations rest on the general 
quiet assumption that intellectualism must somehow mean the 
identification of all reality with intellectual theory—the unaffected 
transference of epithet from theory to thing meant. Intellectual- 
ism means materialism ; having argued—intellectually—against ma- 
terialism, let us banish intellectualism. Intellectualism means 
Platonism, intellectualism means positivism, intellectualism means 
the externality of relations, it means pure relativism, it means 
Eleaticism, it means mechanism. Demolish one or the other of 
these—intellectually—and eschew intellectualism ; even though else- 
where another anti-intellectualist has reached the same impeach- 
ment in terms of a contradictory metaphysical abhorrence. Must 
intellect bear all the sins of those theses which have been intel- 
lectually arrived at ?—without credit for their criticism by him of 
another metaphysical love? Must intellect perish or decline with 
all the characterizations it has given of itself in its own moments 
of hasty exclusiveness or in the usage of its enemies? Its proper 
frailties are surely many ; among them is rashness in self-glorifica- 
tion and in self-abasement. 

ALBERT L. HAMMOND. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 























A LIBERALISTIC VIEW OF TRUTH 


iy two previous articles’ the writer has endeavored to defend 
what may be called a liberalistic interpretation of the predi- 
cates Real, and Right. The present paper attempts a similar task 
with regard to the predicate True. Attention must first of all be 
called to some of the characters of the situations where questions 
of truth or falsity arise. 

I. Datum and Dubitatum.—When actual doubt exists concern- 
ing the truth of a proposition, it attaches in most cases only to 
some one element of the situation which the proposition sets forth. 
Thus, if, wishing to avail myself of the mails to send a gift toa 
friend, I present myself at the post-office window and formulate 
a doubt concerning the truth of the proposition ‘ This package 
weighs 1 Ib.,’ there is no doubt either in the postmaster’s mind or 
in mine, of the concrete presence of something, nor of its being a 
package, nor of its having weight. These are data, 1.e., facts as- 
sumed or already admitted as self-evident to observation then and 
there. What is doubted, on the other hand, is whether the weight 
of the object concretely present (and sufficiently distinguished 
from the rest of the environment by the characterization ‘ pack- 
age’), is 1 lb., or not. That is the dubitatum, i.e., the assertion 
ventured.*?, Sometimes indeed, more than one point is at issue at 

1“ A Defense of Ontological Liberalism,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, 
13; “ Liberalism in Ethics,” Jnternational Journal of Ethics, April, 192s. 

2To say that what the proposition asserts is that the object present is a 
member jointly of the two classes ‘packages’ and ‘things weighing 1 bb.,’ 
would be wholly to misrepresent its import. The membership of the object in 
the class ‘ packages’ is not asserted but assumed, not doubted but admitted. 
An important instance of a misrepresentation of this sort is furnished by the 
statement often heard nowadays, that the contradictory of ‘All men are 
mortal’ is not the traditional ‘Some men are not mortal,’ but instead, ‘ Either 
there are no men, or some men are not mortal.’ This statement constitutes a 
gtave error, which rests on the failure to distinguish between assertion and 
assumption. In this instance, the usual assumption is that there are men, and 


under this assumption, the traditional contradictory is the correct one. Of 
course, we do not have to assume that there are men. But not to assume 
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once; but what we then have is really not one but several doubtful 
propositions, with some common datum and diverse dubitata 
(which latter may or may not be logically independent of one an- 
other). But in every case of a proposition actually doubted there 
is distinguishable something given and something ventured ;* and 
the two are best separated by stating explicitly the question to 
which the proposition is intended to be an answer. For we can 
then say that such elements of the proposition as figure in the 
question indicate the given; while the element which figures in the 
proposition but not in the question, constitutes the ventured,—the 
dubitatum. ‘Thus if the proposition ‘ This package weighs 1 Ib.’ 
is intended as an answer to the question, ‘How much does this 
package weigh?,’ the given is then a package and its weight im 
concreto; and the dubitatum is the particular weight 1 Ib. 

Il. Truth a function of three factors —The writer being firmly 
convinced that the proper method of philosophical investigation is 
inductive, the present inquiry will begin with the analysis of a 
concrete case of a proposition, e.g., that already used as example, 
‘This package weighs 1 Ib.’ 

1. It is evident that the question whether or not that proposition 


that, does not mean that no assumption is made. For to say that ‘ Either 
there are no men, or some men are not mortal’ is the contradictory of ‘ All 
men are mortal’ is correct only under the assumption that the existence of 
men is not taken for granted. This assumption, indeed, is an assumption 
about assumptions about men, instead of about men, but it is an assumption 
just the same, and one which is no less arbitrary than the other. It is very 
desirable, of course, to make our assumptions as clear and explicit as pos- 
sitle, but this can be done without traversing the fundamentally important dis- 
tinction between assumption and assertion. 

$Such a proposition as ‘ The nightingale now perched on the end of my pen 
is singing,’ appears to constitute an exception to the assertion just made. How- 
ever, the form ‘The ... which now.. .,’ is relevant only if what is pre- 
supposed by it, viz., that there is a nightingale there, is admitted. But if on 
the contrary this is not admitted, then the use of that form gives rise to a 
self-irrelevant (not self-contradictory) subject; just as, in the proposition 
"You have not quit beating your mother,’ we have (if the person referred to 
is not admitted to have been doing it), a self-irrelevant predicate. And if, in 
either case, the presupposition is not only not admitted, but false, then we have 
a fallacy of false insinuation in subject or predicate. In such a case the 
Proposition about the nightingale would really then be a false existential 
Proposition, viz., there is a singing nightingale now perched on my pen,—in 
which datum and dubitatum can be distinguished. See below, section III. 
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is true is insoluble unless some one definite meaning is attached to 
the term ‘1 Ib.,’ for otherwise no question has really been asked, 
Obviously, then, the truth or falsity of the proposition is func- 
tionally dependent upon, among other things, a definition of the 
term ‘1 lb.’* And any definition of it that can be offered is es- 
sentially of the nature of a verbal convention, and therefore theo- 
retically quite arbitrary; that is to say, theoretically, any one such 
definition is as good as any other, if it be but clear and free from 
contradictions. What is theoretically important is that there be 
such a convention, but not what particular one it shall be, pro- 
vided it be known. The meaning which, in these United States, 
belongs ‘ officially’ to the term ‘1 Ib.’ was fixed by act of Con- 
gress, and may be changed by act of Congress. This is to say 
that an act of Congress can make false to-morrow a proposition 
which was true yesterday, since the truth or falsity of the propo- 
sition is dependent, among other things, upon the meaning of its 
predicate, and Congress can change that meaning. But, obvi- 
ously, it is not to say that Congress can, by an act passed to-day, 
bring it about that yesterday's true proposition shall no longer 
have been true yesterday. 


4 Were it objected that what we have with each such definition is a different 
proposition, the reply would be that this is to confuse a proposition with the 
import of a proposition. There is between them a useful and well established 
distinction, and no occasion to traverse it arises. What we do have is one 
proposition, but an ambiguous one. Cf. “A Criticism of Scepticism and Re- 
lativism” by R. M. Blake, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, 10, pp. 269-70; 
and the writer’s article already referred to, in the International Journal of 
Ethics. 

5 What the convention shall be is, as Whewell has pointed out (Novum 
Organon Renovatum, pp. 36-7), often a matter of certain propositions which 
we desire to make true by the definition. However, such definitions ad hoc 
are permissible only when, or so far as, the terms defined do not already 
possess an established meaning in the language, for otherwise nothing but 
confusion results. The meaning of most terms is obviously a much more 
ancient affair than that of the term ‘1 Ib.,’ but it is not on that account any 
less essentially of the nature of a verbal convention. The convention in their 
case is tacit and passively inherited, instead of explicit and actively entered 
into; it is of those which most essentially constitute the particular tongue to 
which the word belongs. And to accept it, i.e., to speak that tongue as already 
made, is the most convenient thing for us to do. But no such convention is 
logically binding, since, if we but specify another, we shall be equally intel- 
ligible. 
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The first of the factors, then, of which the truth of the propo- 
ag 
lb.’ e.g., “1 Ib. means the weight of this piece of metal’; this 


sition considered is a function, is some definition of the term 


definition specifying what we may call the standard with which 
the package is to be compared, and agreement or disagreement 
with which determines the truth or falsity of the proposition. 

2. At once, however, the question arises as to just what ‘ agree- 
ing with’ is to be taken to mean; and to this question no such 
sweeping and at the same time determinate answer as ‘ corre- 
spondence’ theories of truth have often attempted, is possible. 
For the particular meaning of ‘agreeing with’ is, once more, a 
matter of convention in each case or sort of case. What can be 
said in general terms is that ‘agreeing with’ the standard means 
being ‘equal to ’ it in the desired respect, #.e., having to it in that 
respect—here that of weight—a symmetrical and transitive rela- 
tion. But whether such a relation obtains, or does not, between 
the object and the standard, depends on the manner of comparison 
selected ; that is, in the case of weight, on the particular scales 
used, ¢.g., on whether the chemist’s or the postmaster’s. For 
there is no such thing as equality or its absence apart from some 
at least definable test. The test may not be practicable,—in which 
case the truth or falsity of the proposition remains unknown; but 
unless a test is definable the assertion or denial of equality as be- 
tween the object and the standard is meaningless; and until one is 
defined it remains ambiguous.° 

But which scales are used is, once more, something theoretically 

6 An illustration of a proposition in the case of which a test is, if not per- 
haps undefinable, at least difficult to define, would be the proposition that in 
the ‘ Bohr steady state’ of the hydrogen atom, the electron is in motion. The 
‘Bohr steady state’ is a state of perfect equilibrium of energy in the atom, 
and this means that the atom does not then radiate and is therefore not merely 
too small to be seen, but essentially unseeable, untouchable, etc.; in short, un- 
observable even supposititiously, because the supposition that it is observed 
contradicts the supposition of the perfect equilibrium of energy in it. But 
how else than in terms of a supposititious observation can a meaning be given 
to the question whether or not the electron is at the same place at different 
instants? Yet, unless it can be done, the proposition is meaningless; and 
until it is done, unintelligible. Cf. W. S. Franklin, “The Quantum Puzzle 


and Time,” Science, Sept. 19, 1924. Also “ The Non-Existence of Time,” by 
the writer, in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXII, 1. 
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quite arbitrary, and a matter chiefly of the purposes of the oc- 
casion. This means, in the instance, that the weight of the pack- 
age is not more truly ascertained by the use of the very sensitive 
scales at the jeweller’s or the chemist’s, than by the less sensitive 
scales at the postmaster’s ; but only more usefully for certain pur- 
poses, e.g., those of physics or chemistry. For when we weigh 
the package on the post-office scales, we give one meaning to the 
question we ask, and when we weigh it on the jeweller’s scales we 
give it another, even though the same standard pound has been 
used, and the same words have formulated the question, in each 
case. For each meaning of the question there is one definite an- 
swer; not, one of them, truer than the other, but one better for 
such purposes as may be ours, than the other. On these pur- 
poses depends whether the more delicate or the coarser instru- 
ment shall be used: an axe is worthless in a barber shop, and so 
is a razor ina lumber mill. Thus, the use of the jeweller’s scales 
does not in the least yield a ‘ correction’ of the weight obtained by 
the post-office scales, nor at all a nearer approach to the ‘true’ 
weight of the package, if our purpose is to mail the package. 
Correction, and nearer approach to ‘the truth,’ are expressions 
which have applicability only to cases where two methods of com- 
parison are available, both of which are relevant to the purpose 
which actuates us. In such cases we can speak of one as being 
better than the other in the proper, quantitative sense of the term 
‘better’; e.g., if rapidity (within certain limits of accuracy) is 
part of our purpose, then, of two methods both of which yield re- 
sults that fall within the desired limits of accuracy, one may be 
better than the other in the sense of more rapid. But there is a 
different sense of the word ‘ better,’ which is illustrated by the 
case of the man whose purpose is to mail the package. It is the 
sense in which A is said to be better than B because A (e.g., the 
use of the post-office scales) is perfectly satisfactory’ and B is 
not merely less satisfactory, but not satisfactory at all. The use 
of the jeweller’s scales is perhaps not a very good illustration of 
the latter; a better illustration would be the use of scales (and 


7 In such a case, the Absolute could not know the true weight of the package 
more perfectly than we do. 
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such exist) sensitive enough to detect the weight of the graphite 
deposited by a pencil on a sheet of paper in writing one’s name. 
It is safe to say that the answers returned by such a balance to 
the question, ‘ Does this weigh 1 lb.?’ would not correlate with the 
postmaster’s answers any more closely than would answers based 
on the toss of a coin—and would therefore be as wholly worthless 
as the latter for the purpose of mailing the package. 

It is, however, a great and insidious temptation when—as now 
—scientific purposes are those which animate us, to ascribe to 
them a superior validity in all cases,—even in cases where not 
they but others actually rule. Utmost accuracy is a god to whom 
others than the scientist need not always sacrifice, for it is a god 
whose commands, to them, are often impertinent, #.¢., irrelevant to 
their purposes. 

It is apparent, then, that the meaning of the proposition ‘ This 
package weighs the same as the standard pound’ is not unam- 
biguously fixed until the balance to be used, and the environmental 
conditions under which it is to be used, have been specified. And 
therefore such specifications constitute another factor on which 
the truth or falsity of the proposition is no less functionally de- 
pendent than on the standard definition of the dubitatum. And 
that other factor is, as stated, again one that is theoretically arbi- 
trary. 

3. Whatever the manner of comparison specified, the compari- 
son must actually be made and its outcome observed, if the truth 
or falsity of the proposition is to be not merely defined, but ascer- 
tained. It must be observed whether or not the pointer on the 
beam of the balance is at the zero mark on the quadrant,—whether 
or not a difference is felt between the color of an object and some 
standard color which it was asserted to match, etc. And these are 
matters of immediate, individual, sensory intuition, which no in- 
strument can ultimately eliminate. What instruments can do is 
only to translate, or magnify, differences not directly observable, 
into differences that are so. But the instrument furnishes no 
theoretical guarantee that the ultimately direct sensory intuitions 
of various observers, #.e., the several readings of the instrument 
(if an instrument has been specified) by these various observers, 
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will agree. And if they do not agree, then there is no one answer | 
to the question whether, for instance, the package does or does 

not weigh 1 lb. It is true that it weighs 1 Ib. if equality of weight 

is defined in terms of one man’s intuition of the place of the 
pointer on the quadrant, and false if it is defined in terms of some 

other man’s. That is to say, once more, the meaning of the 
proposition has not yet been unambiguously fixed. To remove | 
the ambiguity, one more convention is needed, which will specify 
the particular observer whose intuition is finally to define the 
sameness or difference of the weights. And the specification of 
such a standard observer, including his circumstances, is the third 
factor on which the truth of a proposition is functionally depend- 
ent. 

Even the greater sensitiveness of a particular observer, which 
enables him to perceive differences not detectable by others, and 
on the basis of them perhaps to predict facts that the others will 
eventually perceive,—even this is a theoretically arbitrary ground 
for selecting him as standard observer. For this respect of su- 
periority which he has may not be relevant to the purposes back 
of a given problem any more than, in the case of the instrument 
of comparison, was the greater sensitiveness of the jeweller’s scales 
relevant to the purpose of mailing the package. This, however, 
obviously does not mean that the truth of a proposition is a matter 
of the success of our purposes. Whether the purposes that ani- 
mate us succeed or fail is wholly irrelevant to the truth of the 
proposition. What is relevant to it is, not their success or failure, 
but their nature. That nature determines the test in terms of 
which equality to standard shall be defined in the instance, 1.., 
what the proposition considered shall mean; but not whether the 
proposition shall, by that test, be true rather than false. That is 
something to be settled only by observation. 

It may seem far-fetched to suppose that two observers, looking 
at the position of the pointer of a balance through the same peep- 
hole in turn, should perceive that position diversely. Every per- 
son whose eyes are normal, we are convinced, must necessarily 
perceive it alike. But obviously this is only to say that every- 
body will perceive it alike, except people whose eyes are such that 
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they perceive it otherwise. And all such terms as color-blind, 
hard of hearing, abnormal, hypersensitive, crazy, stupid, feeble- 
minded, prejudiced, astigmatic, etc., but designate classes of ob- 
servers whose reports are ruled out by other people in certain 
cases. A man who perceives no differences of color where the 
rest of us do, is called by us color-blind. But in a world of per- 
sons like him, persons like us would be charged with ‘seeing 
things,’ and our reports ruled out for many purposes,—although 
indeed, for certain other purposes our reports might, in such a 
world, be acknowledged as the only relevant ones. 

4. Since purposes or interests determine not indeed the outcome 
of any proposed test,* but the relevancy of it to the question of 
the truth of a given proposition, the problem arises, what bearing 
conflicts of purposes would have on the truth of the proposition. 
And the answer obviously is, no bearing at all in theory. For as 
soon as a meaning has been unambiguously assigned to the propo- 
sition, there is an absolute answer to the question whether the 
proposition is true. But, in practice, other considerations enter. 
Our social system functions not so much on the basis of contents 
(meanings), as on the basis of labels (words). It is to words 
that men mainly react in society, and such reactions to labels are 
what confer or remove the values that they and others seek: What 
is of immediate practical importance to Tom Jones is whether it 
is commonly pronounced ‘true’ that Tom Jones is a sharper; and 
not what exactly ‘sharper’ means. So far as definitions come to 
be considered at all in such cases, then, the practical issue will for 
the most part be only whether any proposed definition is such as 
to make the proposition true, or false. Tom Jones will insist on 
one definition, and the man with whom he did business on another. 
And the outcome of such a conflict of definitions is purely a matter 
of the relative might possessed by, or at the command of, the 
parties to the dispute. But since definitions themselves are 
neither true nor false, but only used or not used, the outcome of 
such a conflict has no theoretical bearing on the truth of the 
proposition. For all that victory in the conflict confers, is the 


8 Including in the meaning of ‘test’ both a method of comparison and an 


observer. 
®Cf. “ Liberalism in Ethics,” Joc. cit. 
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power to attach penalties to the consequences in behavior, of re- 
fusing to define a term in the particular way insisted upon by the 
victor. 

5. Before we leave the example which we have been examining, 
close attention must be given to a point so far barely mentioned, 
but of great significance, and to illustrate which that example is 
particularly appropriate. It is this: The meaning of the propo- 
sition ‘ This package weighs 1 Ib.’ is not unambiguously fixed, as 
we have seen, without the specification of three things—standard, 
method, and observer. But ultimately, these factors are not them- 
selves unambiguously specifiable otherwise than by being con- 
cretely denoted: this piece of metal, this balance, this observer, 
each of them under the conditions present here now. But then 
the truth or falsity of the proposition, although rendered absolute 
by such completely unambiguous specification, is also at the same 
time rendered useless. That is, the proposition loses all scientific 
or practical significance, and becomes of purely historical interest. 
On the other hand, however, what we sought was, in the instance, 
a proposition true not merely at the post-office where the package 
is mailed, but also at the post-office which is to deliver it. And 
this character of ‘ community’ or ‘ overindividuality,’ in the truth 
we seek, is exactly what is involved by saying that the relation of 
‘equality’ (e¢.g., of the package and the standard, as to weight) is 
not only a symmetrical but also a transitive relation.*° That the 
verdict of the particular balance gives us ‘ equality’ means, so far 
as symmetry is concerned, that if the object and the standard 
pound are each shifted to the opposite pan of the balance, the 
pointer remains at the same place. But so far as transitivity is 
concerned, it means that the outcome of the particular test at the 
mailing post-office will be the same as, ¢.g., the outcome of the 
test to be performed at the delivering post-office. And the only 
condition that will guarantee this is that the two tests shall be the 
same test,—which is impossible as soon as either of them has been 
specified in the completely concrete, i.e., unique, manner mentioned 
above as needed to render the proposition wholly unambiguous. 
And we therefore find ourselves in this dilemma: If the test has 


10 J.e., as the reader will recall, a relation such that if it exists between 4 
and B, and also between B and C, then it exists also between A and C. 
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been uniquely specified, then the other test will necessarily be a 
different test, and it then remains doubtful whether the two will 
have the same outcome. And if, on the contrary, the test specified 
is not an individual and unique one, but only a test of a certain 
kind, it then remains doubtful whether the two tests, although 
both of them of the prescribed kind, will not, owing to accidental 
circumstances, have different outcomes. Thus in either case the 
sameness of outcome, i.e., the transitivity of the relation, #.e., the 
‘equality’ of the weights, t.e., the (other than purely historical) 
truth of the proposition, remains ultimately a postulate, that is, a 
fond hope only. That any generalization of the subject of a 
proposition rests upon some such postulate as that of the so-called 
‘Uniformity of Nature,’ is a commonplace. And the above re- 
marks only point the fact—by no means novel, but not usually de- 
scribed in these terms—that the generalization of the predicate is 
no less of a sheer gamble than that of the subject. This, however, 
furnishes no occasion to throw up our epistemological hands in 
despair. To say that all knowledge rests upon certain postulates, 
i.e., fond hopes, does not imply that to weigh the package means 
the same thing as to guess at its weight. To know does not mean 
the same as to guess. And the distinction between the two 
amounts to a distinction between the guesses that we cannot avoid 
and the guesses that we can avoid. The guesses that we cannot 
avoid (the ‘ postulates’) condition the ultimate meaning of the 
terms of the propositions about which we can avoid guessing (¢.g., 
the proposition that the package weighs 1 Ib.) no less if such 
propositions be put forward as the result of a guess or as articles 


| of sheer faith, than if they be put forward as the result of a test 


actually performed. To guess, in the sense in which to guess can 
be contrasted with to know, is thus to guess where one could test, 
to guess before one needs begin to. 

III. The truth of Existential propositions —So much for the 
analysis of the concrete example with which we began. The 
question may now well be asked whether the view of the nature of 
Truth formulated on the basis of the analysis of that example fits 
propositions of other sorts also. And if the inquiry is to continue 
to proceed inductively, that question can be answered only on the 
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basis of an examination of, at least, cases of such sorts of propo- 
sitions as might most easily appear not to fit in with the view of 
truth defined. 

1. Propositions, or, if one prefers, interpretations of their im- 
ports, may be distinguished as Descriptive and Existential. In 
the Descriptive, the concrete existence of something is assumed 
given and the problem is, What is it?, i.e., does a certain proposed 
concept (the dubitatum) fit it or not? (in the sense of fitting, or 
agreeing with, already indicated). The proposition analyzed was 
of this sort. In Existential propositions, on the other hand, a 
certain nature, i.e., a certain description, a certain ‘ what,’ is as- 
sumed understood, and the problem is, Is it there?, i.¢., is it dis- 
cernible in concreto among the characters of any of the objects of 
a specified field? In Descriptive propositions the existent is the 
datum and the description is the dubitatum; in Existential propo- 
sitions it is the description which is the datum, and the existence 
of something agreeing with it, which is the dubitatum.™ 

The word ‘existence,’ however, is used in all sorts of ways, 
and it will therefore be conducive to clearness if, here again, we 
examine a concrete case. Thus, we may ask, ‘Is there a copy of 
Hume's Treatise in this room?’ Now this problem, at first sight, 
appears to differ from such problems as ‘ Does a God exist?,’ 
‘ Are there mermaids ?,’ ‘Is there a number the square of which is 
9?,” etc., in being not so much a problem of existence as one of 
location. That is, one might say that the existence of copies of 
Hume’s Treatise is, in the question, not doubted, but only the 
location of one of them in this room; while in the other cases sug- 
gested it is the very existence of the sorts of things mentioned, 
that is doubted. But I do not believe any essential distinction can 
be maintained between the two sets of cases. For in each of the 
other questions also, a locus of existence is essentially involved. 
If it is not in each case explicitly mentioned, it is either because it 
is assumed to be already clearly understood, or else because the 
proponent of the question is not himself clear as to just what he 
wants to know, i.e., the question is ambiguous. Thus, in the case 

11 Cf. Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, p. 49; Coffey, The Scr 
ence of Logic, Vol. I, p. 101, apud Satolli; Aristotle, Anal. Post., Bk. II, Chs. 
Vil, VIII. 
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of the existence of God, the question is ambiguous so long as it is 
not specified whether the existence which God is declared to have 
is that of physical objects, that of mathematical entities, that of 
beliefs without which men cannot live righteously, etc. And the 
matter is plainer still in the case of the other two examples: the 
intended locus, in the case of the mermaids, is the sea; and in the 
case of the number the square of which is 9, it is integers, etc. 
Thus, in every question of existence there is reference to a cer- 
tain realm or class of entities to which ‘ objective’ status is given 
to start with; and the question is whether, among the individuals 
of that group one (or more) is to be found possessing, in addition 
to the characters which make it member of that group of ‘ objects,’ 
the other characters desired, viz., being a God, a copy of Hume’s 
Treatise, a mermaid, a number the square of which is 9, etc. 

And by speaking of ‘ objective status’ I mean simply that the 
entity considered as having it, is, at the time, functioning for us 
as the terminus or limit of our thought, i.e., as meant but not as 
itself meaning; this being, I submit, the sole essential difference 
between an ‘ object ’ and a ‘ notion,’—the latter being definable as 
that which not only is meant (by a name or by another notion) 
but also itself means (another notion or an object).** However, 
it is of the greatest importance to note here that to ask whether 
something exists, and to ask whether that thing is real, are two 
wholly distinct questions. Most anything one may be pleased to 
mention exists in some realm; but what we wish to know in every 
case where we raise the question of existence is whether what we 
mention has existence in the realm of real existence, #.e., in the 
realm of existence which is important to us at the time. The dis- 
tinction between existence and reality is quite fundamental here if 
confusion is to be avoided, but it cannot, for lack of space, be now 
more than indicated.* 

2. There is another consideration to which it is necessary to 

121 have elsewhere endeavored to defend in detail these definitions of 
‘object’ and ‘notion.’ See Causation and the Types of Necessity, Univ. of 
Washington Press, pp. 103-110. 

18I have argued it at length in the paper on “A Defense of Ontological 


Liberalism ” already mentioned. Some comments on the views of Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Johnson on reality and existence will be found on PP. 345-6. 
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advert before a fair comparison can be made between Descriptive 
and Existential propositions, in respect of the elements upon which 
Truth was asserted to be functionally dependent. It is that of 
the distinction between problems of Proof and problems of Dis- 
covery, which, in the case of Descriptive propositions would be 
sufficiently illustrated by the two questions ‘ Does this package 
weigh 1 Ib.?,’ and ‘ How many lbs. does this package weigh?,’ re- 
spectively. It is obvious that the second question cannot be solved 
except by the repeated formulation and solution of questions such 
as the first, each with the hypothesis of a different weight, until 
the correct hypothesis happens to be hit upon. Thus the direct 
problem is always one of proof. Now the same thing is true, but 
not so evident, in the case of questions of Existence. Such ques- 
tions as ‘Is there something weighing 1 Ib. in this room?,’ ‘Is 
there a copy of Hume’s Treatise on this shelf ?,’ cannot be an- 
swered directly in most cases, but only on the basis of the re- 
peated formulation and solution of questions such as ‘Is a copy 
of Hume’s Treatise this, that, the other . . . object on this shelf ?,’ 
In other words, to find out whether or not there is one, we have 
to examine in turn the various entities jointly constituting the 
realm of existence specified, and observe whether or not, in any 
of them, the characters understood by ‘copy of Hume’s Treatise’ 
are concretely discernible. The direct existential problem also, is 
therefore always again a problem of proof—here one of the form 
‘Is X-ness present in this?.’ 

And now it is evident enough that, in a proposition of the form 
‘ X-ness is present in this’ the factors of which the truth of the 
proposition is a function are essentially the same as those already 
brought to light in the case of a proposition of the form ‘ This has 
X-ness.’ The differences are only that, as already noted, what in 
the latter is a datum is in the former the dubitatum, and vice versa; 
and that what, in Descriptive propositions is naturally spoken of 
as a method of comparison for determining equality is, although 
not concretely a different thing at all, more naturally described in 
existential propositions as a method of inspection for determining 
presence. 

3. Some of the bearings of the analysis of Existential propo- 
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sitions just set forth may be illustrated by some remarks on the 
relation between mathematics and physics—a question which, since 
the advent of the theory of Relativity, is of greater interest than 
ever. That theory, it is sometimes said, gives us one all-embrac- 
ing mathematical formula into which fit all the events of the physi- 
cal world, and one from which the observer has been entirely 
eliminated ; and this easily becomes an argument in support of a 
radical Realism. 

However, as a distinguished exponent of the Theory of Rela- 
tivity ** has recently pointed out, to eliminate the observer is one 
thing, and to generalize him is another and a very different thing. 
And it is the latter, he maintains, which Relativity has really done 
—the observer, in his metrical status, being the reference system. 
Now, I could not agree that the observer can, even metrically, be 
identified with the reference system, for this, it seems to me, 
would be to identify, e.g., the clock with the person who reads the 
clock. But aside from this, I would agree both that it is very im- 
portant to distinguish generalization from elmination, and that the 
observer has not been and cannot be eliminated. 

However, a misunderstanding as to the sort of observation in- 
volved when this is said would be very easy, and, to avoid it, it is 
indispensable to distinguish sharply between two things that are 
easy to confuse and in practice often confused, viz., the mathe- 
matical and the physical import of equations or formule. In the 
present instance the distinction becomes one between what may 
respectively be referred to as the Principle of Relativity, or of 
Invariance, and the Theory of Relativity. The Principle is a 
proposition of pure mathematics: the truth which it claims—and 
which I am told it has rigidly been proved to have—is mathemati- 
cal truth, i.e., truth in the sense of agreement of the assertion 
which it ventures with data belonging to the same sort of a realm 
as do such objects as integers, roots, powers, etc., viz., to the realm 
of entities that are strictly and solely creatures of definition. 

14Mr. Lyndon Bolton, in a lecture on “ Materialism and the Theory of 
Relativity,” read at Sion College, London, Nov. 25, 1924, of which he has 


very kindly allowed me to see the Manuscript. Cf. his Introduction to the 
Theory of Relativity, Ch. XXI. 
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Thus, the Principle does not even so much as whisper or hint any- 
thing concerning the entities of the physical world. 

But the Theory of Relativity, on the contrary, is essentially a 
proposition concerning the physical world, and it is made such by 
introducing the supposition that the quantities entering into the 
statement of the Principle represent measurements. Now, that 
the physical world and the processes of actual or conceivable 
measurement are such as to yield none but measurements that can 
be fitted into the formula of the Principle, is a physical hypothesis, 
to be tested like any other hypothesis about the physical world, on 
the basis of appropriate observations of that world, e.g., the now 
famous eclipse observations. By the outcome of such observa- 
tions, the Theory stands or falls; while on the contrary their out- 
come has not even the remotest bearing upon the truth or falsity 
of the Principle. This, of course, is not to say that the truth of 
the Principle is definable independently of observation, for it is 
not; but the sort of observation relevant to it is not the observa- 
tion of physical objects, but that of pure mathematical entities as 
such,—it is the same sort of observation as that involved in estab- 
lishing the truth of such a proposition, for instance, as that the 
cube of 4 is 64, namely the observation of the result of a mathe- 
matical computation.** 

The above remarks, when generalized, turn out to mean some- 
thing which, in the abstract, is obvious and commonplace enough, 
namely, that the truth of a proposition concerning entities (whether 
mathematical or logical) that are creatures of definition, is one 
thing ; and the truth of a proposition concerning entities of some 
other realm, ¢.g., the physical, alleged to be cases of the former 
entities, is a very different thing and one that does not automati- 
cally follow from the former, but must on the contrary be certified 
by testing the truth of that allegation. But the overlooking of 
this in practice is easy and frequent, owing to the fact that the 
very same words (or symbols) are very often used to denote on 
the one hand pure mathematical or logical entities, and, on the 
other hand, physical entities. 

IV. The meaning, the criterion, and the knowledge of truth— 


15 See below Section V, art. 4. 
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We are now in a better position to formulate a general proposition 
concerning the meaning of truth. We may say that, in every 
case, the truth of a proposition means the agreement, according to 
some definable test, between the notion and the object which the 
terms of the proposition stand for. I say ‘ object’ rather than 
‘fact,’ for ‘a fact’ means nothing but the import of a true propo- 
sition. And I use ‘object’ and ‘notion’ in the senses specified 
above. Also, I must here recall and stress the distinction already 
indicated between definable, defined, and performed; for that dis- 
tinction marks the difference between the meaning, the criterion, 
and the knowledge of truth, of which much is often made.** But 
it should now be apparent that that difference does not avail to 
eliminate reference to a test from the account of the nature of 
truth. ; 

V. Analysis of Cases of Propositions of Other Sorts——The 
case for the view of the nature of truth now set forth will be 
strengthened by the examination of some propositions differing in 
various respects from those already considered. We may take 
first the consecrated ‘ All men are mortal.’ 

1. It must be noted at the outset that this proposition might be 
intended either as real or as verbal. Let us examine it first in its 
verbal interpretation. It would then declare that ‘Man’ means, 
among other things, being mortal. And the assertion that ‘ Man’ 
possesses such a meaning might be made either a priori, viz., as a 
(partial) definition laid down by the speaker; or a posteriori, as 
an inductive generalization from observations of the apparent in- 
tention of persons, on occasions where they used the term ‘ Man.’ 
Since definitions are neither true nor false, but (if free from 
contradictions) only adopted or rejected, we need consider here 
only the second alternative. Now it is clear that the utterances of 
people, in which a given term is used *’ can be observed no less 

16In a very rough way it might perhaps be said that insistence upon either 
the first, or the second, or the third, well nigh to the point of blindness to the 
others, is what most nearly characterizes the essential difference between the 
coherence, the pragmatic, and the self-evidence theories of truth. But each 
of these has been so variously stated, and withal usually with such ambiguity, 
that any unambiguous assertion concerning them would probably be fore- 


doomed to futility. 
17To observe how people use a word is a very different thing from asking 
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than can physical things; that hypotheses concerning the intension 
of the term in such actual good usage can be formulated no less 
than can hypotheses concerning the properties of things; and that 
such hypotheses concerning the meaning of terms as used can be 
strengthened or disproved, by checking against additional cases of 
actual good usage, no less than can hypotheses as to the properties 
of things by checking against additional cases of those things. 
And the agreement of the hypothesis ventured with the data about 
which it is, can, in the verbal proposition also, be precisely defined 
in terms of an appropriate test ; and the test can be performed and 
its outcome observed. The matter is but slightly complicated in 
the example we are considering by the fact that two hypotheses 
are there ventured at once: one, that when the term ‘ Man’ was 
used in this, that, and the other actual utterance, ‘ being mortal’ 
was part of what the speaker intended by it; and the other, that 
these utterances constituted a ‘ fair sample’ of utterances in which 
the term ‘ Man’ is used, and therefore warrant a probable con- 
clusion concerning all such utterances. 

2. However, the proposition ‘ All men are mortal’ will hardly 
in fact be regarded by any one as a verbal proposition. And the 
analysis just made is therefore useful chiefly to show that the 
view of truth set forth applies to verbal no less than to real propo- 
sitions. That it applies to the proposition ‘ All men are mortal’ 
when it is regarded as a real proposition, is obvious: That propo- 
sition, under the assumption that there are men, again involves two 
hypotheses, viz., first that the men actually examined were mortal, 
—which is a hypothesis of exactly the same type as that ‘this 
package weighs 1 Ib.’; and second that the men examined were a 
‘fair sample’ of Men and therefore that what was true of them 
is probably true of all men. 

3. We may next consider briefly a typically relational propo- 
them to say what they mean by it. The definition they then attempt is their 
theory of what they mean by the word, but actual cases of their manner of 
using it are the facts which the theory must fit; and there is no a priori rea- 
son to believe that their theory is more likely to be correct than that of some 
one else. And by their actual usage of a word, is not meant the nature that 


the object to which they apply the word, has, but the nature which, all un- 
analyzed, they believe that object to have. 
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sition, ¢.g., ‘ This man is brother of that man.’ The truth or fal- 
sity of this proposition is a function of, first, a standard definition 
of the relation hypothetically asserted to exist between the two 
men, ¢.g., ‘ brother of, means child of the same parents as ’; second, 
a method of comparison between the relation as defined and the 
relation concretely present between the men, e.g., ‘a person A 
shall be said to be child of the same parents as a person B if the 
parents of B, on being asked whether 4 is their child, both answer 
affirmatively ’; third, the immediate perception by a specified ob- 
server (¢.g., ourselves) of what the answer has been.”* 

4. Lastly, we may examine a proposition similar to that just 
discussed, but concerned with mathematical instead of physical 
entities, e.g., the proposition ‘64 is the cube of 4.” Here again are 
involved, first, a definition of the relation ‘cube of’; second, a 
method of comparing the relation as defined with the relation con- 
cretely present between 64 and 4, e.g., putting the question to a 
trusted computer, possibly oneself, or to a calculating machine; 
and thirdly the immediate observation of the result of the per- 
formance of the comparison, e.g., the observation of the com- 
puter’s ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ if he be other than oneself; or, if oneself, 
of the identity of the number calculated with the number given, 
etc. 

V. ‘ The true view of Truth.’—According to the considerations 
that have now been set forth, Truth might, like Right, be said 
either to be something absolutely relative, or something relatively 
absolute. That is, the truth of a proposition is relative to the 
specification of the three factors already described,—but how they 

18 The temptation is strong here to say that even the supposition of an 
afirmative answer does not really define the truth of the proposition. The 
parents of R might be lying, one objects, and that would not change the fact 
that A either is, or is not, their child. But this objection only means that the 
particular test suggested above might have an outcome different from that of 
some other test, which other is perhaps the only one relevant to our purposes 
on the occasion; it does not mean that the truth of the proposition is inde- 
pendent of any test whatever. The test suggested above might, e.g., be rele- 
vant for legal purposes; but it would not be directly relevant to the purposes, 
ég., of an investigation into the transmissibility of acquired characters; and 


vice versa. This amounts to saying that ‘child of’ may be interpreted to 
mean ‘legally child of,’ or, no less, ‘ physiologically child of.’ 
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shall be specified is something which is theoretically arbitrary, i.e, 
absolute in the same sense as verbal definitions. On the other 
hand, relatively to any one such arbitrary set of specifications, the 
truth of a proposition is absolute and final. 

Such a view of Truth is perhaps best characterized as a liberal- 
istic one. And it is obvious what would be involved if, instead of 
contenting oneself with describing or naming this view, one were 
to claim it to be the true view of Truth! The claim could of 
course be made without involving theoretical inconsistencies, but 
so far as settling it goes, the most that on that very view of Truth 
could be done, would be to settle it in a manner consistent, for 
instance, with the use of terms, the interests, and the intuitive ob- 
servations, of most of us. But the others, with their uses of 
terms, their interests, and their immediate intuitions, would con- 
tinue to exist in spite of our calling them namics meaning that 
they do not ‘count’ (when we do the counting). No such pro- 
cedure will bully them into nonentity, and, in our very own sense 
of the word ‘true,’ propositions true for us would not necessarily 
be true for them. The liberalistic position thus involves that if 
any man is to be brought to a conviction of his errors—whether in 
his view of Truth or of anything else—it needs must be by words 
out of his own mouth. 

C. J. Ducasse. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 

















DISCUSSION. 
Tue Eruics or tHE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


R. MORROW’S Study? busies itself with Adam Smith’s philo- 

sophical and ethical backgrounds, with special reference to his 

economic positions and methods. Certain controversial problems be- 
come admirably clear: 

The widely accepted view that between the time of the publication 
of The Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759) and The Wealth of Na- 
tions (1776), a profound change had come about in the philosophical 
views of Adam Smith is thoroughly discredited. Admittedly, “the 
moral and philosophical outlook of the Wealth of Nations seems at 
first sight to be utterly different from that of the Moral Sentiments. 
The ethical work is based upon the principle of sympathy, the capacity 
which the individual has of entering into the situation of another and 
bringing his own sentiments into accord with those of his fellow. 
In the economic work, however, the characteristic of the individual 
relied upon is the motive of self-interest.2, “It is not from the benevo- 
lence of the butcher, the brewer or the baker, that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard for their own interest. We address ourselves 
not to their humanity but to their self-love, and never talk to them of 
our own necessities but of their advantage.” * 

Thus the guiding principle of economic activity is self-seeking— 
with its appropriate morality of justice. The guiding principle of the 
higher ethical conduct—a level superior to the economic—is the princi- 
ple of sympathy. The virtues appropriate to economic effort, gain- 
seeking activity, are those deriving from the egoistic principle, while 
the higher virtues derive from the benevolent principle. “In the 
earlier work Adam Smith allies himself with Shaftsbury, Hutcheson 
and Butler in opposition to the egoistic ethical system of Hobbes; but 
in the later, he shows the influence of one of the most radical of 
Hobbes’s disciples, the notorious Dr. Mandeville. . . . In his ethical 

1The Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith: A Study in the So- 
cial Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century. By Glenn R. Morrow. (Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, No. 13.) 1924, pp. vi, 92. 

2 Wealth of Nations, I, p. 16. 

8 Morrow, op. cit., p. 3, citing Wealth of Nations, I, 16. 
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speculations . . . the vindication of certain spiritual values which the 
empiricist movement had cast doubt upon. . . . In his other work . , , 
we seem to see an acceptance of the hedonism and materialism of the 
most extreme of the sensationalists.” Close, therefore, at hand is the 


“ 


easy but erroneous explanation that “it was his residence in France 
during the years 1764-1766 which was responsible for his change of 
philosophical outlook.” ¢ 

It is clear, however, that the main principles of the Wealth of Na- 
tions were formulated long before the journey to France and were ex- 
pounded in the Glasgow lectures as early as the year 1752 or 1753, 
several years earlier than the publication of the first of Quesnay’s 
articles. “The priority in time belongs to Adam Smith. . . . The 
hypothesis that his philosophical views underwent a transformation as 
a result of French influence must be abandoned. The problem is not 
to reconcile the economic doctrines of 1776 with the ethical doctrines 
of 1759, but to reconcile the economic and ethical doctrines taught at 
the same period, the period of his professorship at Glasgow.” ® 

Nor is it accurately the truth that the economic treatise concerns 
man as he is and the ethical treatise man as he should be. Instead, as 
Dr. Morrow insists, Buckle’s view is a nearer approach to the truth: 
“each work is a deductive inquiry based on a certain set of premises, 
the Moral Sentiments based on the sympathetic, the Wealth of Nations 
on the selfish aspects of human nature.” ® 

Actually—as this reviewer would say, even notoriously—* Smith’s 
method is ...a combination of inductive and deductive.” And 
clearly enough the Wealth of Nations is not purely descriptive of man 
as he is: “ There are normative, as well as descriptive and empirical 
elements in both books.” * 

In fact, the two treatises require no reconciliation. Quite obviously, 
however, there is in the background the question of the place and fune- 
tion of self-interest in human excellence. Adam Smith accepts self- 
interest as the primary and directive factor in economic activity and 
as the organizing assumption and principle in economic generalization. 
To this there attaches no denial that the sort of justice that goes along 
with economic activity, so far as any goes with it—competitive justice 
as over against the justice, say of the home, justice collectively formu- 
lated—is a virtue. Adam Smith’s position is merely that while this 

4 Morrow, op. cit., p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. s. 

6 [bid., p. 6. 

7 Ibid., p. 7. 
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competitive justice is a virtue, it is not a virtue of that superior rank 
or order deriving from the impulses or motives of benevolence. 
Plainly enough business is not benevolent in point of its motivation, 
no matter what it may be by the test of its bearing on the welfare of 
others. Admitting that ‘service’ may be its result—sometimes or 





even always—all protestation that service is its actual purpose is prob- 
ably never urged or taken seriously, even in Kiwanis or Rotary Clubs. 
It is just smug talk—smoke-screen tactics. It is moreover probable 
that business would be more of a sheer mess than it actually is were 
it other than a self-seeking process. The results do not negative the 
guidance of the unseen hand. 

Even so, however, it is not necessary to deny that motives other 
than those of self-interest—influences of mercy, public spirit and of 
conscience in general—do in some measure and in some cases modify 
and limit the competitive process. So much, indeed, is implied in the 
assertion that justice is the virtue that is appropriate to the gain-seek- 
ing process. Acceptance of self-interest as the guiding thread in- 
volves nothing more than the assumption that other motives than self- 
seeking and other ethical standards than justice do not seriously dis- 
turb the process, or work so occasionally or exceptionally or irregularly 
as to be mutually offsetting in the total outcome. 

The only difficulty here—as it seems to this writer—is that in its 
current and ordinary interpretation, justice itself is merely justice ac- 
cording to competitive tests and standards, a consistent observance of 
the rules of the competitive game—fair competition, for example— 
and that justice in the family or the collective rendering would con- 
note quite a different system of appraisals. 

Professor Morrow makes it clear, however, that Adam Smith’s 
appeal to self-interest as the fundamental influence in economic affairs 
(Economics by the way, would have quite a different connotation in a 
collective society) turned on a different range of considerations. Self- 
interest must stand as the generalizing principle in economic activities, 
precisely because of the attempt to generalize these activities. Benevo- 
lence is a virtue that finds its scope and application in the more dis- 
as distinguished from the 





tinctly personal relations and interests 
mainly impersonal processes of industry and business. The general- 
izations of Economics, like those of Jurisprudence, assume a fairly 
complete individualism, dealing thus with the externals of human life, 
without reference to those inner worlds of valuation and motive that 
do not report themselves in practicably forecastable events—“ scientific 
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accuracy .. . obtained only by neglecting the characteristics which 
give each individual instance its significance and value.” Smith’s 
moral theory, on the contrary,—on this level of benevolence—“ makes 
room for all the variety of individual experience.” * 

The economic point of view is, then, essentially a legal point of 
view, based, Dr. Morrow insists, on “ abstract individualism.” Justice, 
as competitively—that is to say, individualistically—formulated, while 
it is clearly enough an ethical fact, is still inadequate to provide the 
basis for a complete ethical theory—precisely as self-seeking is, at 
least in its ordinary and narrower sense, an inadequate account of the 
entire field of human motivation. Such human conduct, however, as 
can be covered in any generalized statement of objective sequences, 
instead of losing itself in particular and special cases, is precisely the 
sort of conduct that is motivated by self-interest—the primarily self- 
regarding rather than the other-regarding motivations. To appeal 
from self-interest—with justice as its guiding virtue—to the level of 
those other valuations in which benevolence rather than self-interest 
is the moving force is to go dangerously far over from the realm 
of generalized objective and exterior fact, the world of descrip- 
tion, into an inner world of appreciation, facing therefore the neces- 
sity of assimilating to objective generalization material that is not yet 
appropriate to this treatment—even if ever it shall be. Justice, police, 
revenue and arms, on the contrary, Adam Smith regarded as readily 
amenable to methods of a relatively exact character, and as promising 
results of a similar objective definiteness. 

To the reviewer it seems, however, clear that Adam Smith’s view 
restricting the province of government to those fields of human ac- 
tivity in which the principle of competitive justice is at home did not, 
of necessity, derive from his distinction between justice ethics and 
benevolence ethics. He did, no doubt, arrive at a police view of the 
state and at a laissez-faire program of public policy. Acquiescing in 
some measure of governmental coercion, this view was fundamentally 
individualistic in the natural rights and natural law emphases for all 
economic relations. Sought within these limits, the individual pursuit 
of wealth would be in accord with the national interest. Adam Smith, 
to be sure, both admits and asserts the principle of benevolence, but 
finds no place for it in either the economic or the coercive order— 
and all of this to the extent even of declaring that the abolition of 
slavery by governmental decree was due to the recognition of the 


8 Op. cit., p. 53. 
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owners and of the government that slavery did not pay; was urged by 
the slave-holders on this basis; and fell within the proper sphere of 
the government only through these owners’ acquiescence. 

It is not surprising that complete loyalty to this individualistic view 
and to the economic delimitation of the sphere of the state was not ob- 
served by Adam Smith. These were, indeed, gratuitous positions. 
He was, in fact, occasionally shrill in his denunciation of the inepti- 
tudes, the abuses and the wastes attendant on the middle-man activity. 

Only then in certain specific aspects is Adam Smith’s distinction be- 
tween the inferior and the superior orders or levels of virtue important 
to the purely economic issues in his discussion. That self-interest is 
the guiding thread in all economic generalization, and that the super- 
vision and regulation of those human activities that are directed to 
achieving individual selfish interests mark out the sphere of govern- 
ment leaves it even the more clearly true that the ethical life and its 
problems cover a much wider field. Adam Smith does not hold that 
there is no ethics other than that turning on the outworking of the 
self-interest motivation, but only that the ethics of the economic proc- 
ess and of the state jurisdiction is of this sort. It is merely true that 
the ethics of benevolence moves on another and a higher level—the 
virtue of justice a real virtue—the virtue of benevolence equally real, 
but of a superior sort. Adam Smith’s significance, therefore, in ethical 
theory, is to be sought in his analysis of the benevolent virtues. Bene- 
volence he explains through the capacity of human beings for sym- 
pathy. And thus, according to Dr. Morrow, “ The inferior virtues, 
ie., self-interest restrained by justice, are in a very great degree so- 
cial; for upon the free play of individual interests depends the ma- 
terial welfare of society. ... Nor do higher virtues exclude self- 
interest; the perfectly virtuous man [the thoroughly benevolent man] 
must pursue his own welfare, but he does it conscious of the relation 
of his own welfare to the good of the whole. . . . The lower and the 
higher virtues are not opposed to one another, but are thoroughly in 
accord; they represent, not different kinds of actions, but different 
levels,” ® 

By what tests and in what emphasis do human activities command 
that sort of approval which is termed ethical? Doubtless just acts— 
or perhaps those individuals whose acts are just—are approved. But 
benevolent acts are also approved—only in a different degree or 
emphasis of approval. These last are acts that find themselves ex- 
plained by the capacity for sympathy. 

9 Op. cit., p. 57. 
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And what in turn—all the while following Dr. Morrow—is sympathy 
in the sense here used? It connotes more than feeling the discom- 
fort of others, pain in their pain, or satisfaction in their satisfaction 
—though this is part of it; it is the ability to understand others’ judg- 
ments and to be concerned with their approvals or disapprovals—not 
merely to see ourselves as others see us, but to be concerned with how 
they see us—to derive satisfaction from their favoring attitudes and 
to be made uncomfortable by their disagreements or disapprovals. Al] 
this is in a sense selfish, to be sure, but only in the sense that every 
individual act or attitude or interest is ultimately one of the self. 
Sympathy connotes, then, the interest of the individual in how others 
feel, think, judge and approve. It explains—in some of its aspects it 
is—benevolence. The higher virtues have to do, not so much with 
other-regarding actions as with actions the individual appraisal of 
which is modified by their other-regardedness. 


And all of this is true—as it appears to this reviewer—only that it 
is not all of the truth. He would urge a change in the manner of ap- 
proach. With space sufficing for not much more than a bare outline 
of his view, the following would be that outline: In the less restricted 
and less offensive meaning of selfish, all action and all ethical approval 
have to be selfish, not solely in the sense that they attach to a self, but 
that they turn on what the self wants, what he is interested in, what 
are his ends. Whatever other ends are harmonious with his ends he 
approves; and whatever means appeal to him as well-directed toward 
those ends—to the achieving of the things that he wants to have 
achieved—he approves as means. To attribute ethical worth to any- 
thing is to hold it to be conformable to the ends that he holds. Each 
of us ranks individuals ethically accordingly as he approves or dis- 
approves of the ends and interests that guide them—an appraisal re- 
porting merely one’s endorsement of the ends and interests directive 
of them. Ultimately, therefore, the appraisal is of character rather 
than of actions. The naive formula according to which one may dis- 
like an individual’s acts, not disliking him, precisely reverses the truth 
in the case. The act is disapproved only as the evidence and out- 
working of an individual that is to be disapproved—the acts merely 
appropriate to him. He is liked or disliked in view of the interests 
and ends which his actions evidence. 

It follows that each individual’s activity is justified for him accord- 
ingly as it is appropriate to the interests and ends that are his—his 
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ethical perplexities attaching to those cases, numerous enough, in which 
a discrepancy or conflict discloses itself between his different interests 
and ends, whether conflicts of means or of ends, or of longer-time and 
more enduring ends with those immediate and temporary or unim- 
portant ends that do not report his larger and ultimate—and in this 
sense real—interests. 

There is, then, no occasion to disapprove of the cat that steals or 
of the tiger that kills, so long as its point of view is adopted; and for 
it this is the sole point of view. The venomous snake is well enough 
as snake and as appraised by the tests appropriate to snakehood. And 
precisely so with the completely tigerish or reptilian man. Interfer- 
ing, however, with the ends that most of us pursue, most of us con- 
demn him. We don’t like tigers or reptiles or tigerish or reptilian 
men. Our ethical disapprovals of them report precisely that their 
systems of interests and ends are discordant with ours. We judge 
them ethically—and cannot other—out of a system of interests and 
ends that is ours but is not valid for them. We disapprove of them 
precisely because our standards are standards of disapproval for the 
case. But this is merely to say that we superimpose upon those stand- 
ards that are equally inevitable for them the standards that are valid 
for us but invalid for them. Our disapproval of them reports the 
absence with them of those standards, the interests and ends, that are 
valid for us—therefore final for us. 

So much is quite possibly familiar even to the point of weariness. 
An economist will not know about that. Or, equally well, it may be 
a novelty in actual saying—being obvious to the point of a truism. 
And still it may need saying, just to get a safe start. It is not clear, 
however, that this view suffices to account for an individual’s ethical 
condemnation of himself—the feeling of guilt, the twinges of con- 
science, that are quite incontestably actual. Nor is it an adequate ex- 
planation to point out that in such case the individual in question meets 
a conflict of ends—as doubtless he does—disapproving of some of his 
interests from the standpoint of other and divergent interests. 

There is more to say. The individual realizes, not only with his 
other-affecting acts but even with his purely self-regarding acts, that 
the standards of others involve approvals and disapprovals of him. 
These approvals and disapprovals fall within his system of interests; 
he minds them; they are ends for him. Public opinion has an appeal 
which is more than mere fear of harmful overt reactions. Men want 
to be like-thinking, like-judging and like-feeling with their fellows. 
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No matter what the genetic explanation may or may not be, the fact 
stands. Imitation, fashion, respect for authority are items of specifica- 
tion. 

For it is clear that a full account of our ethical standards and reac. 
tions involves a full allowance for the fact that the ends and interests 
of different individuals are different, that each particular individual's 
ends are conflicting, and therewith the recognition of the wide variety 
of each individual’s ends. Is A to be approved, and by whom, in A’s 
serviceable activity toward X? Surely by A, but this only on the im- 
plicit assumptions (a) that A recognizes his activity as serviceable to 
X and (6) that A is interested in being serviceable to X. Approved 
by X? Certainly, but only on the same assumptions. But by me? 
If X is a belligerent German, I shall find in the very fact that A is 
altruistic toward him the basis of my condemnation of A. Each one 
of us approves or disapproves according to his own standards; and his 
standards report merely what he is interested in—what he finds good 
or bad—what he wants. 

So far, then, ethical judgments appear to be merely taste in conduct 
—not to be argued about. Nor is this to deny—rather it is to assert 
—that the only ultimately good thing is the good will—only what 
willed thing is good? Through willing what does the will become 
good? Answers must be divergent so long as interests are divergent. 
Ultimately also it is not the will that is approved but only the person 
of whose character the will is interpreted to be the appropriate ex- 
pression. 

What then are the directive interests which afford not only the 
standards of each individual’s appraisal of his own actions but also the 
basis of his approval or disapproval of others’ interests? 

It is especially with relation to his fellows that the interests of each 
particular individual are perplexingly various, the differences between 
individuals many, the clashes of interests numerous. Some individuals 
desire no doubt to see their fellows—some of them—happy—but happy 
only in certain ways or through certain means—pushpin or whiskey 
or poetry or religion—of selected sorts. There are these indirect 
gratifications through the direct gratifications or welfare of others. 
Or one suffers by the pain of others—or of some of them—because 
among his many aversions is this particular aversion to others’ ill-fare. 
And for these indirect experiences it is requisite that the individual 
have the ability to enter understandingly into the experience of others, 
finding pleasure or pain from the welfare or ill-fare of others, only 
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so far, however, as interpreting these experiences, he is also inter- 
ested in them. The individual desires also—sometimes, and from some 
persons—their admiration, their envy, their fear, or even not rarely 
their hate. He may want power over them and further, commonly, 
their recognition of this power. Or again, he wants their intellectual 
or emotional agreement with him—their assent to his opinions, their 
support to his views—his and their consciousness of mental and emo- 
tional kind. And all of these interests, as individual attitudes, are not 
the less real that they may be irrational to the particular holder of 
them or to others. Mostly, it is probable, they are unrational. In 
some degree, it may be, all are irrational. But they are. Explana- 
tions enough of the genetic sort are readily at hand for the most of 
them—group survival, survival within the group, progressive adapta- 
tion to the group or the social environment. But such as the individual 
actually is—no matter for the present purpose how he came to be so— 
such are his desires—the interests and ends that are directive of him. 
Being as he is, such have to be his individual tests of his individual 
welfare and his reactions and response to other’s attitudes and inter- 
ests. Such also as are the interests and ends of his different fellows, 
such have to be his appraisals of them and theirs of him. 

But among the interests of each individual are the opinions, the 
agreements and the attitudes of others. A consensus of opinion or of 
approval among one’s fellows comes thereby to be both a directive and 
a modifying influence for one’s own system of interests and ends. 
Imitation is as much a fact in appraisals as in fashion. Such, in 
essence, with children are mainly our processes of moral discipline. 

And the ethical hierarcy of interests? 

With others those things get approved that harmonize with their 
ends or make for the fulfilment of them. The aggregate standard— 
the social standard in this sense—is thus fairly definite, directive, and 
coercive. It reports the general consensus with regard to the general 
welfare, the general interest, and thus either sympathetically or coer- 
cively becomes a datum in the individual welfare—in the individual’s 
system of interests. Thereby the benevolent impulses and attitudes 
come to be recognized as superior to the egoistic impulses and atti- 
tudes—a ranking of interests that is appropriate to human beings in 
the aggregate in respect to each individual's interests, as it is charac- 
teristic with each individual in respect to each particular interest of 


others and commonly also in respect to each particular interest of his 
own. 
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A grading, therefore, that is in a sense objective, impersonal, ac. 
cords preference to these other-regarding attitudes. Benevolence or 
‘sympathy ’ depends for its degree of development on the existence of 
a correlatively developed intelligence, the understanding of how things 
affect others and, as well, how they are thought of and appraised by 
others. Moreover, the benevolent impulses and interests measure the 
degree in which the influences of the community life have registered 
themselves as determinants of the interests and ends of individuals; 
they report how far the social process has been effective to socialize, 
And thus, by the test both of intelligence and of response to the influ- 
ences of the socializing process, the benevolent impulses take rank as 
the superior impulses—grading the higher in ethical appraisal. 


Nothing in this attempted restatement of the problem of ethical 
valuation need put in issue any of Dr. Morrow’s positions as set forth 
in his admirable and scholarly monograph—excepting with respect to 
what Dr. Morrow would deplore as the ‘abstract individualism’ of 
this restatement—a view quite out of harmony with the organic con- 
ception of society held and advocated by Dr. Morrow. It may be ad- 
mitted that “ the degree of an individual’s excellence depends upon the 
degree of his responsiveness to his human environment, present, past, 
and future, ranging all the way from the unconcern of the merely just 
man, who obeys the rules of justice because of their external sanctions 
for because precisely this is his grade of ethical responsiveness] to the 
man of complete sympathy who can see all things, as it were, sub 
specie socictatis.”*© Or again: “ The better the individual the greater 
his sensitiveness to the social consciousness . . . the possession in the 
highest degree of the ability to participate sympathetically in the feel- 
ings and sentiments of humanity . . . by which the individual passes 
beyond the mechanical relations of the plane of justice to an apprecia- 
tion of his membership in the great society of humanity.” ™ 

But that for indefinite ages the individual has been compassed about 
by his fellows and has been in countless respects modified by his con- 
tacts with them does not negative his ‘abstract individuality’ or con- 
stitute him an item in ‘the organic unity of human society,’ any more 
than the adaptations of human beings to the environmental facts of 
sea and rain and sunshine and moonshine can suffice to assign to these 
human beings the rdle of cells in some sort of cosmic organism along 

10 Op. cit., p. 55. 

11 Jbid., p. 55. 
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with the crops and the moonbeams. Doubtless, for all that this re- 
viewer knows to the contrary, this organic relation and all these differ- 
ent organic relations may be actual. Each and all stand nevertheless 
as mere assumptions—an unproved, unprovable, gratuitous—though 
undisprovable—hypothesis. Doubtless also, as Dr. Morrow asserts, 
the superior man follows the rules of justice without being coerced 
thereto. That also “he communicates with the social mind where the 
rules of justice have their source,” may be an assertion that means 
something to Dr. Morrow, even though it does not to this reviewer. 
But precisely because there is no evidence of it or against it, it is 
something that should not be asserted. And when the virtue of bene- 
volence is presented as “merely a more explicit recognition of the 


’ 


organic relation of an individual to his fellow men”—whatever that 
may mean for those persons to whom it means something—there is for 
this reviewer nothing to do but to take prompt issue—not so much for 
the essential unintelligibility or the convenient vagueness of the as- 
sertion as for the fact that, being susceptible neither of proof or dis- 
proof—or of any significant evidence pro or con—it is not properly to 
be asserted. 

To practically all else, however, that Dr. Morrow has said in this 
admirable and scholarly monograph, entire and cordial assent seems 
due. It is a work of clear and definite thinking; attractive in style; 
interesting in subject matter; fair and sympathetic in exposition; tem- 
perate and comprehending in criticism; a significant contribution not 
merely to the history of thought but to thought itseli—and an especial 
service to the economist. 

H. J. DAVENPORT. 


CornNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Davenport’s generously painstaking and appreciative dis- 
cussion of my study of Adam Smith’s ethical and economic theories 
deserves my sincere gratitude, not the least because he has been vigor- 
ous in his criticism at certain points. Since these criticisms touch 
upon some fundamental ethical questions, it may not be out of place 
for me to add a few words in justification of the position criticized. 

The ‘abstract individualism’ which is objected to in my monograph 
was the extreme individualism of the early eighteenth century which 
tended altogether to neglect the social factors as determinants of the 
ends and purposes of real individuals. It was because he went be- 
yond this sterile individualism that Adam Smith’s moral theory is of 
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especial historical significance. In attempting to explain the genesis 
of the moral sentiments through the working of sympathy, or the par- 
ticipation of one individual in the feelings of his fellowmen, Adam 
Smith gives a much more concrete account of the moral experience, 
and indirectly of the relation of the individual to the rest of his social 
group. 

Professor Davenport’s method of attempting a similar task is, it 
seems to me, equally concrete. In showing how the individual’s inter- 
ests and ends and desires are modified by contact with his fellows, he 
gives full recognition to those social factors which were neglected by 
the earlier individualism. Indeed it is not clear why Professor Daven- 
port should insist that his point of view is abstractly individualistic. 
The fact that “ for indefinite ages the individual has been compassed 
about by his fellows and has been in countless respects modified by his 
contacts with them” does, it would seem, negative his abstract indi- 
viduality. He is still a unit, but a unit of a larger whole, with his 
nature determined by the whole (or, if Professor Davenport would 
prefer, by the other units of that whole considered as themselves 
mutually determining ). 

But although Professor Davenport appears to avoid the abstractions 
of the earlier individualism by recognizing the interdependence—even 
interpenetration—of human minds, yet his sketch of the development 
of moral standards fails, it seems to me, to solve a fundamental difi- 
culty in ethical theory, and fails by not taking into account the full 
implications of this interdependence of minds. The problem left un- 
solved is that of the relation between the specifically moral experience 
and the realm of instincts, desires, interests, etc. With Professor 
Davenport ‘what a man wants’ (in any sense, presumably, of the 
term) is equivalent to ‘the good’ (for him). Now it is true that for 
certain purposes (such as a biological, or perhaps an economic study 
of human activity) these terms may be treated as synonymous; but in 
the moral experience the case is otherwise. The desired is not the 
same as the good; and even though the same act may at different times 
belong to both categories, in such a case what was once a type of con- 
duct made expedient by fear of punishment or some other reason has 
become an activity that is intrinsically right and compelling. 

The moral consciousness of the individual testifies to the funda- 
mental character of this contrast; and thus for the ‘impartial spec 
tator’ (in this case the ethical theorist) the distinction between the 
desired and the good is of cardinal importance, marking as it does the 
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boundary between the moral and the non-moral. Even after the psy- 
chological explanation of the genesis of the idea of the good (whether 
or not involving an appeal to the ‘social mind’ or ‘collective repre- 
sentations’) he has still to discover the logical basis of moral obliga- 
tion. 

Adam Smith, it must be admitted, was primarily concerned with the 
psychological and social genesis of the moral sentiments, the question 
of fact. At the same time his principle of sympathy, together with 
his realistic conception of society, suggests the answer to the question 
of right. Sympathy leads the individual to identify himself with the 
welfare of another, and eventually to appreciate his own existence as 
a part of a larger whole whose welfare is of supreme importance; and 
it is his organic relation to this larger whole which accounts for the 
compelling character of the good. It is as a part of this larger unity 
that the finite ends of the individual can receive moral justification. 
The moral man is, as Adam Smith maintains, the individual who is 
conscious of this larger whole and of his relation to it. It is then 
that ‘what he wants’ becomes capable of transformation into ‘the 
good.’ 

Surely this is a historically important and logically fruitful attempt 
to find the basis of moral obligation. In view of repeated failures to 
solve the problem on the gratuitous assumption of radical individual- 
ism, this conception of the organic relation of the individual to a 
larger whole would seem not only justifiable but necessary for ethical 
theory. Admitting with Professor Davenport that it is a hypothesis 
whose very nature precludes the possibility of precise empirical verifi- 
cation, yet I do not see how we are to get along without it if we press 
on to the ultimate questions raised by the moral experience. 

GLENN R. Morrow. 


Tue UNIversity oF Missovrt. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Traité de Psychologie. Par Grorces Dumas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1924.—Tome I, pp. viii, 967; Tome II, pp. 1173. 

There is inevitably a degree of absurdity in attempting to cope, in 
small compass, with over two thousand pages of print, contributed by 
a galaxy of talent and rather feebly held together by a common inter- 
est in the essentials of an elusive subject. To avoid incurring ridicule, 
I shall devote my efforts to a pair of definite objects of which one will 
be an unvarnished description of the volumes here named, and the 
other will be comments on general features of modern psychology. 

The work now to be described is for all practical purposes an en- 
cyclopedia. It was apparently projected by Ribot, and no better 
guarantee of excellence could be attached to any such undertaking 
than the name of Th. Ribot. The project was interrupted by the War: 
Ribot died: some of the chosen band of contributors also died: but— 
vitai lampada tradunt. Professor Dumas, assisted by twenty-five col- 
laborators, has at last completed the scheme. The result is a monu- 
ment to the genius of France. There is no longer any excuse for not 
knowing where psychology begins and ends: here is the whole plan 
of the country, marked out in provinces and counties, arranged and 
organized with the systematic orderliness of the feudal system. Thus 
the first book defines man’s place in the animal series and discusses 
brain-weight, localization and physiological integration. The second 
book takes up the story under the head of “ excitation and movement,” 
giving an account of the dynamic aspect from cellular irritability to 
voluntary movements, then to sensations, emotions, images and glandu- 
lar secretions. The third book is concerned with what is called “ as- 
sociations sensitivo-motrices.” ‘This characteristic title covers phe- 
nomena of orientation, equilibration, expression of the emotions and 
language. In the general scheme these subjects are obviously regarded 
as forms of synthesis, so that the higher syntheses (habit, memory, 
association of ideas, attention with fatigue and sleep as oscillations of 
tension) constitute the fourth and last book of the first volume. 

The second volume opens with the “ systematized functions,” namely 
perception, memory, and a group of “ intellectual operations ” which 
include thought, language, intelligence, belief, dreams. Very much 
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depends on the definition of these terms, but we pass over that point 
with no remark except that the class of functions called intellectual is 


definable by negation as “not sentiments”: the sentiments (IV), the 
yolitions (V) and invention (VI) follow in order. With the second 
book we enter on the problems of the subconscious, advancing thence 
to personality, characters, and the effects of work and fatigue. This 
seems to conclude the psychology proper, for the third book is entitled 
“Sciences Annexes.” This includes zoological, genetic and ethnic 
psychology, the data of interpsychology, sociology, mental pathology 
and (distinct from that) pathological psychology, with a concluding 
chapter on the glandular physiology, somewhat cautiously approached 
as a “new chapter in psychology.” Clearly it would be superfluous to 
remark that this scheme is comprehensive ! 

This being the quantitative aspect of the Traité, the qualitative must 
be next considered with such generalities as space will permit. The 
united efforts of the twenty-five collaborators have produced a com- 
pendium of information which has no rival in its field at the present 
time. The need for such a work is undoubted and the sense of that 
need seems to have struck Germany and France about the same time, 
causing the appearance of Kafka’s three volumes (Handbuch der 
Vergleichenden Psychologie) and Dumas’ Traité. A comparative 
study of these two expositions of psychology would be a work of some 
interest and much enlightenment; it would perhaps be the best way to 
set up a standard for the criticism of all future encyclopedias of the 
psychological sciences, and incidentally lead to some decision as to 
what does or does not fall within the legitimate scope of departmental 
psychology. From this great labor I may excuse myself for the good 
reason that I am not asked to do it, but I will not refrain from re- 
marking here on the extraordinary clarity and delicate sense of limita- 
tions which gives the Traité so often a charm unexpected in the depths 
of its erudition. 

The details of fact being guaranteed by the best names in France, 
there is no need to attempt a catalogue of the points. The broader 
questions of method and valuation afford a better opportunity for 
some instructive notes. A brief historical introduction (1, p. 4) re- 
views the separation of psychology from philosophy and notes (rather 
significantly) the more recent tendency toward a “unity of the moral 
sciences,” which seems to be a prudent anticipation of the fact that 
Wundt, Fechner, Ward, Bergson and Durkheim are all to be housed 
sooner or later in the temple of psychology. However, for practical 
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purposes the Traité decides to be objective or behavioristic, with some 
very marked reservations and the declaration (p. 8) that behaviorism 
carried to extremes will “lessen the interest of psychology and even 
go so far as to suppress the questions which first awakened observa- 
tion and created psychological analysis.” A further modification of 
method seems to be implied by including under introspection the Berg- 
sonian method of intuition. This is an important step to take and the 
editors appear to have taken it with no lack of deliberation. Unless I 
have misunderstood the text, intuition here means something distinct 
from introspection, which is an objective method even in the form 
given it by the Wiirzburg school. It means that all psychological 
analysis must reach a limit in pure unanalyzed experience, in a true 
mystical unity for which there may be expression (as in art) but no 
piecemeal exposition that can claim to be honored as science. This is 
the most startling feature in this discussion of methods which include, 
in addition to introspection and intuition, the physiological, the com- 
parative and the laboratory methods. 

The pretence of explaining everything by a process of re-shuffling 
names seems to be as easily engendered in psychology as anywhere and 
less easily detected. It is accordingly a matter for congratulation that 
the writers in this 7raité make no attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the reader. For example, M. Bourdon opens his discussion of “ sensa- 
tions” with a frank acknowledgment of the implied logical fallacy. 
“ Speaking generally,” he says, “if we admit that sensations are the 
primitive psychological phenomena, we have no longer the right of 
supposing anything anterior to them: On the contrary we must set 
out from them to. explain everything, light, sound, movement, ete.” 
“ Nevertheless the exposition is much facilitated if we postulate from 
the first the existence of light, sound, movement, etc.” We agree that 
it is, and also that a scientific treatise is much improved by a frank 
admission of the devices by which it creates the practical standpoints 
but does not necessarily achieve finality. 

Readers who find the modern detective story a little obvious and a 
little tedious, may be advised to enter with Dumas and Piéron on the 
exciting pursuit of a definition for voluntary movement. Dealing with 
“ L’excitation et le Mouvement” (1 pp. 233-312) these authors track 
their concepts remorselessly through the maze of physiological and 
psychological facts. They will not accept dull tautologies such as ‘I 
move my arm because I will to move it’: they demand analysis im 
terms of muscle, nerve and central control: they refuse to be content 
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with any solution that is devoid of mental elements and give full 
weight to the function of representations controlling the effect to be 
accomplished. This leads to a conclusion in terms of psycho-motor 
activity in which the fundamental element is the conditioned reflex, 
but in addition to peripheral excitation and biochemical events in the 
central nervous system there is also the purely psychic factor depend- 
ent on the mental representation of the act. It is interesting to note 
that the writers estimate very highly the work of Bain on The Emo- 
tions and the Will. The ‘ideo-motor’ theory was modified in Bain’s 
work by the inclusion of the ‘ affective element’ (p. 292) and here the 
conclusion is worked out on similar lines, for the representative or 
ideational element is not strictly a motor agency but is in all cases of 
motion coexistent with a positive motor tendency, a desire, which is 
itself already a neuro-muscular tendency. Hence a very neat deduc- 
tion of the “illusion of the will.” The neuro-muscular system has 
acquired by education and heredity great independence and automatism, 
so that the idea of a movement coincides with the release of a dis- 
proportionate amount of energy and we get the illusion of creating a 
force which in reality is independent of the conscious volition. 

The careful and detailed manner in which this difficult topic is 
elaborated may be taken as typical of the structure of the whole work. 
It has been reproduced here to serve as a sample and to prove the 
value of this treatise to all students of psychology. In the treatment 
of such subjects as memory, conceptual thinking, language and belief 
the student of philosophy will find much that is valuable for his own 
particular field, as the authors do not offend against common-sense by 
trying to reduce these activities to inadequate mechanical categories. 
The premature generalisations of the glandular hypothesis are sum- 
marily dealt with and we are told with characteristic neatness that 
their author ceased to be psychological without becoming truly humor- 
ous! This, however, does not preclude the authors from giving a 
cautious and critical survey of the work on endocrine glands under 
the title “A New Chapter of Psychology.” 

The standpoint of this work implies, what is also expressly stated, 
that we can know nothing of the consciousness of animals. The study 
of animal life is therefore largely a field for analogies and is treated 
as one of the “ Sciences Annexes.” As an objective study it provides 
a field within which we may assume that a variety of types of behavior 
are presented in convenient isolation. Within these limitations the 
subjects of tropism, of reaction to light, of instinct and of apparent 
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social relations may all serve to fill out a view of the development of 
complete conscious activity and they are accordingly treated at con- 
siderable length. From the same standpoint as auxiliary material the 
whole field of abnormal psychology is carefully reviewed and neatly 
defined as the study of the “hyper, hypo, and para.” The French 
school has always had an enviable position in the history of this sub- 
ject and the work of Charcot and Janet needs no further commenda- 
tion, while the work of Freud, Jung, Adler and others is an established 
part of modern psychology toward which the French school is both 
sympathetic and shrewdly critical. 

With its great wealth of material, its recognition of apparently all 
phases of modern psychology, its sure hold on the major developments 
in all countries and its self-reliant attitude toward the great problems 
of life and thought, this compendium must inevitably take rank as a 
work of great importance. It is well supplied with bibliographies 
which are adequate rather than cumbersome and seem to include all 
the most important contributions relevant to the different topics. The 
printing has been done excellently with very few typographical errors. 
The only obvious criticism to be made concerns the paper and binding. 
The volumes are exceptionally clumsy and not destined to stand much 
hard usage. This is a serious drawback in a book which must be con- 
tinually handled for reference. The absence of an index is also a 
great defect in a work of this kind. Perhaps if this work obtains the 
reception it deserves the editors will be sufficiently encouraged to re- 
produce it in three volumes adapted to the capacities of the human 
hand and enriched with an index which would reduce the labor of dis- 
covering the many passages the reader will desire to consult at various 


times. 
G. S. Brett. 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTC. 


Hearing. By R.M.Ocpen. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 

1924.—pp. xiii, 351. 

The book is a real contribution to the several sciences that are inter- 
ested in auditory phenomena. It is also a remarkably clear presenta- 
tion of work in this field for the average reader. And that is saying 
a good deal for a volume on acoustics. 

The author begins well by differentiating the various definitions of 
sounds and by pointing out his own limitation to the experience of 
‘hearing’ which is appropriately chosen as the title of the book. His 
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statement, that “all generators of sound are vibrating bodies” (p. 4), 
leaves doubt in the reviewer’s mind as to whether the vibrating tongue 
of air at the lip of an organ pipe or of the column of air within en- 
closed spaces could come under the author’s classification. Elemen- 
tary matters are then treated: distinctions between generation, resona- 
tion, and reverberation of sound; the character of the sound wave and 
what it represents. Perhaps for the sake of clearness the author 
chooses to omit a discussion of the present uncertain status of summa- 
tion tones (p. 17). In addition to combination effects, interference 
and beats are the concluding subjects of the first chapter. The next 
chapter is concerned with the ear and begins rather weakly by naming 
six receptors of hearing (p. 23) and then retracting two of them. 
Again the author seems to overreach himself in the explicitness of his 
statements when he defines the regulatory function of the stirrup in 
the face of a host of conflicting theories which later leave the matter 
much in doubt. The Helmholtz, Meyer, and Wrightson theories are 
developed at some length, and other theories are treated less exten- 
sively. The author rightly seems to be best satisfied with the reson- 
ance theory of Helmholtz. 

The third chapter strikes the keynote in the statement that vocables 
are classified with tones and noises (p. 48) as sensations of sound. 
The exposition continues very clearly throughout, but is unique in 
that besides pitch, octave quality, vocalic quality, and brightness are 
discussed as qualitative attributes; but again comes a reservation that 
“so far as the musical tone is concerned pitch-brightness is the only 
‘quality’ we need accept” (p. 62). The section on extensity the re- 
viewer found a bit abstruse. But the tonal manifold, which has also 
been published elsewhere, is very lucidly and plausibly given (p. 69). 
The author must understand however, that, as such diagrams go, the 
tonal manifold is unique in representing both qualitative and quantita- 
tive attributes. A striking feature of the book here, as elsewhere, is 
the amount of space devoted to discussions of recent contributions to 
the field of acoustics and to citations of source material from an ex- 
tensive reference list. The danger point lies in admitting too great a 
flood of literature; but in most instances the author keeps not only his 
own, but the reader’s head above the tide. 

When we perceive ‘vocables’ the significance of meaning in the 
perception comes to the fore. The author appears right in his con- 
clusion, after an excellent summary of the literature has been pro- 
vided, that “ we have no need for an attribute of vocality, which would 
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indeed be a misnomer, since all vocables are perceptual integrations” 
(p. 97). Throughout this otherwise excellent fourth chapter we miss 
references to the important contributions of Fletcher and Scripture— 
in fact their names do not appear anywhere in the book. The next 
chapter considers the distinguishing characteristics of noise. Both 
tone and noise have the same list of attributes: pitch, brightness, in- 
tensity, duration, and volume. Psychologically the chief difference 
lies in that a tone is “an orderly mass of sounds, in which a definite 
pitch-salient is prominent, whereas noises are disorderly sound-masses 
whose pitch-salients are confused and unmusical in arrangement” (p, 
107). Expressions such as ‘ perceptual contours,’ ‘ integrations,’ and 
‘configurations,’ indicate that vocables and noises are largely matters 
of subjective interpretation. The reviewer wonders whether, in the 
light of the author’s previous discussion of the query, “ Are there any 
sensations? ”, tones may also be classified as perceptions. 

Then in the sixth chapter comes a discussion of tonal fusion. Again 
a number of outstanding theories are presented: the Helmholtz theory 
of coincident partials, the Kriiger theory of coincidence of partials 
and of the degree of interfering difference tones, the Lipps theory of 
unconscious rhythms, the Stumpf theory of immanent and unanalyz- 
able relations, the Watt theory of volumnic coincidence, and the har- 
monic theory based upon racial dispositional tendencies. The author 
develops the last theory and blends into it factors from most of the 
other theories to the point of plausibility. 

Chapter VII appears to be less homogeneous than the preceding and 
provides a falling cadence for the preliminary section of the book. 
The sequence of tones is reviewed and the laws of inflection and re- 
turn are given an experimental background; but tonality, absolute 
pitch memory, the character of vocables and noises are added for good 
measure. Then follows a discussion of the musical scale. The re- 
viewer may be unduly prejudiced by his studies in rhythm, but he 
wishes, nevertheless, to eriter a protest against the statement that “all 
music originates in simple melody” (p. 175). Scales of various types 
are explained and again many experimental contributions are cited. 
Mindful that it is easier to call attention to omissions than to aid in 
eliminating unsuitable material, the reviewer is, nevertheless, at a loss 
to understand why the eminent work of Frances Densmore in primitive 
music of the American Indians was omitted. If something has to give 
way, much that is included in the chapter on language could be con- 
densed; but here also the valuable contribution of E. Sievers to the 
field of phonetics was looked for in vain. 
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The reviewer agrees with the emphasis given to Watt’s conception 
of paraphony—which is a very desirable term to express an other- 
wise poorly differentiated movement in music. The chapter on sound 
localization is exceptionally well done, and is at the same time hard 
to criticize, because so many recent articles raise new points of issue 
that did not exist when the author published this book. The point of 
psychological vs. physical attributes is not quite clear because in the 
localization the Gestalt concept appears nearer the truth—the attribu- 
tive differences, whatever they may physically be, do not appear to be 
matters of direct existential experience—a point very neatly reviewed 
in the last paragraph. 

The last few chapters round out a rather complex whole. The re- 
viewer is not competent to pass expert judgment on the pathology of 
hearing since this is now a professionally separate field. It is strange, 
however, to find synzsthesia treated here, even with the author’s 
reservation in mind, especially when he refers to it again under 


“é 


melotherapy: “As in the cases of synesthesia, so here, there is no 
one-to-one correspondence between certain sounds and certain ailments 
either of body or of mind, upon which with our present knowledge, 
we can construct a rational method of treatment” (p. 295). Aural 
education is interestingly discussed, but has less systematic bearing on 
the topic of the book than have most of the other chapters. It does 
afford the author an opportunity to discuss the Jaques-Dalcroze method 
of Eurhythmics, a subject in which he is himself well versed. Here 
also the Seashore tests of musical talent are presented. The author is 
right in pointing out the low correlations obtained between the tests 
themselves and between the tests and musical accomplishment. But 
we all must recognize the pioneering character of these tests and the 
amount of work still to be done, not only in perfecting the tests al- 
ready published, but in devising tests of factors analyzed out but not 
yet subjected to standardized measurements. The reviewer does not 
agree with the author, however, in the belief that volumic discrimina- 
tion is an essential factor in musical talent. His final discussion of 
the purposes of a musical education is quite to the point in its emphasis 
on a widespread appreciation of music. But the reviewer can not help 
feeling that the drill in the essentials of music, even to the extent of 
elaborate finger exercises, will furnish a motor background for musi- 
cal appreciation in the same sense that eurhythmics or even ordinary 
dancing afford a background for musical experience. 

The author has certainly done well to bring many technical terms 
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and theories to the level of the every-day reader. His diction js 
clear and succinct, and his scholarship is unusually extensive. The 
book is furthermore singularly free, for a first edition, from typo- 
graphical errors. The reviewer hopes that the book may attract a 
wide reading public and that the author will have patience to revise 
it in order to keep pace with a rather rapid development in this field. 
CurRisTIAN A. RUCKMICK, 


Iowa State UNIVERSITY. 


The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law. By Wester W. Wr- 

LoucHBy. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924.—pp. viii, 499. 

I think it was a certain English journalist who began a study of 
International Law by saying, “ The first thing we have to note about it 
is that there isn’t any.” He meant, I imagine, that it is always broken. 
And this is one way in which effectual nullification of law can take 
place. There is, in effect, no law if no one pays any heed to it. But 
it is not the only way. There are also no laws, in effect, if such laws 
as exist are a mere empirical jumble which, taken one with another, 
make neither rhyme nor reason. Hence the question, concerning the 
laws, ‘ What system is in them?’ or ‘What ‘ reason’ do they make?’ 
becomes a thoroughly vital one. If they make none, then it is impos- 
sible to say what is the law; and ‘that it is’ becomes immediately a 
merely formal and empty statement. This is the basic justification 
for all the classical attempts to show just what presuppositions the law 
makes, whatever be the rubric under which such study appears—Juris- 
prudence, Philosophy of Law, Political Science or what not. It is 
categorically imperative, as Kant saw, that there be law; and, as he 
saw perhaps a little less clearly, in order that law may be, it must be 
something. 


What presuppositions, then, does Public Law make? What are the 


fundamental concepts with which it works? These are the questions 


to which the treatise before us addresses itself; and whatever else may 
fail to be said about the work, it must be said at once that it is built on 


architectonic lines. It is arranged in two parts of unequal length. 


Part One consists of seventeen chapters devoted to elucidation of the 


law’s “ fundamental concepts ” and the consequences which follow from 


them; while Part Two undertakes a much '):efer empirical inquiry 
into the decisions of the courts, in order to show how they bear out 


the doctrines enunciated. 
The work has this mark of greatness about it, that its line on any 
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one theme throws into perspective its attitude on practically all other 
themes. Thus, for example, in the matter of the ‘ personality’ which 
attaches to a corporation, the author stands with Mediaeval Canon 
Law and against Maitland and Gierke. A corporation is, indeed, no 
‘thing’; but neither is it a ‘real’ person. It is persona ficta; and all 
Maitland’s impassioned protest, “It is no fiction, no symbol, no piece 
of the State’s machinery, no collective name for individuals, but a liv- 
ing organism and a real person, with body and members and a will of 
its own. Itself can will, itself can act,” etc. leaves him, as it leaves 
the majority of modern jurists, quite unmoved. Why? Because of 
the aim he sets before himself. He is not out to state what a corpora- 
tion ultimately is, or what any of those ‘persons’ are which the law 
considers; but only how the law considers them. The one fallacy to 
be guarded against in all this kind of argument is the ignoratio elenchi. 
All ‘ persons’ may be real, or none may be. For an idealistic meta- 
physic the former may be the case; for a behavioristic psychology 
perhaps the latter. But Professor Willoughby is out, not to decide 
metaphysical or psychological truth, but to make sense of legal con- 
ceptions. He adopts, therefore, the conception of those group entities 
which seems to him most readily to interpret the various systems of 
constitutional jurisprudence that now exist in the world. That is, that 
they are fictitious persons only brought into being through their recog- 
nition by the State. 

Having held that corporate persons, juristically conceived, are State- 
created, the author conceives of the State itself as having the nature 
presupposed by that fact. No more than any other group entity is it, 
in law, a ‘real’ person. But as a ‘juristic’ person, it is distinguished 
by its complete competence for this kind of action. Its powers are 
derived only from itself, and are of unlimited extent. The rights en- 
joyed by, and the duties required of, the entities which fall within the 
State are enjoyed and owed because such is the State’s will; and by 
no means can there be in law such a thing as rights against the State. 
Nor can the State change this, if it would. It is one and sovereign; 
and though it may delegate, it can neither abrogate nor limit its 
sovereignty. 

This, in turn, requires that the important distinction between the 
State and the Government be kept clear. There may be rights against 
the Government, as individual fallible agents of the State who may on 
occasion overstep the sphere of the Agency, and have to be called to 
account. But if there are rights against the Government, the State 
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has conferred them. There can be no legal rights against the ultimate 
conferring authority. Constitutional law binds the Government, but 
not possibly the State; since it expresses the State’s will, and “he that 
is bound to himself only,” as Hobbes declared, “is not bound.” 

On “ Positive Law,” the author’s position is again what is necessj- 
tated by his other positions. As the State makes group entities into 
persons by its recognition, so it makes custom into law by granting to 
it recognition. All the energy and spirit, therefore, which has been 
spent in proving that law is not made by State enactment, that not the 
most arbitrary and absolute of all the despots of India ever really 
made a law, and so forth, is so much mistaken ardour spent upon a 
point which is not in dispute. The question is not as to how the 
principles embodied in a law originated. It is not alleged that these 
originated in the fiat of any State, Government or Potentate, but simply 
“that these customary rules do not become law in a strictly legal or 
positive sense until they are accepted by the political power.” In 
practice the State may be helpless to act in the teeth of custom, as it 
may be helpless to refuse recognition to strong corporations which have 
sprung up amongst its citizens, without the fact altering in the least 
the legal assumption as to its position. 

In an entirely similar way, when certain customary practices have 
sprung up as between members of the general Family of Nations, the 
State may be helpless to refuse them recognition. Professor Wil- 
loughby admits that those international practices are rules; that, in 
the words of Pollock—and in contradiction to the Austinian view— 
they “may fairly be said to constitute a system of jurisprudence as 
distinct from one of morality.” International rules are therefore 
‘law’ in some wide and loose sense of the term. Yet he will not on 
any account allow, any more than Austin would, that the Sovereign 
State is legally bound by those rules as positive laws governing its 
action. International Law has no force except and until it is recog- 
nized by the Sovereign State. In one of the most interesting of the 
cases the author cites, that of The Lottawanna, this point is made with 
unmistakable clearness. The court, on this occasion, had been asked 
to overturn a judgment concerning a certain ship, on the ground that 
the general maritime law in the matter required it. Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley, speaking for the court, said: 

“ The proposition affirms that the general maritime law governs this 
case, and is binding on the courts of the United States. But it is 
hardly necessary to argue that the general maritime law is only so far 
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operative as law in any country as it is adopted by the laws and usages 
of that country. In this respect it is like international law or the laws 
of war, which have the effect of law in no country further than they 
are accepted and received as such; or, like the case of the civil law, 
which forms the basis of most European laws, but which has the force 
of law in each state, only so far as it is adopted therein, and with such 
modifications as are deemed expedient.” 

Not even so masterly a treatise as this can expect to escape without 
raising opposition, and perhaps even hostility, in some quarters. Even 
the inadequate sketch just given of the contents of the book is enough 
to prepare the reader to find the author what he is—an analyst and a 
follower of Austin, who questions in limine the legitimacy or helpful- 
ness of the main presuppositions of the historical school of jurispru- 
dence. But the historical school is strongly entrenched. An immense 
volume of sentiment in the modern world rebels at the Austinian idea 
that the State’s will is the creative source of all positive law. And no 
doubt all the warnings which the author inserts will be insufficient to 
ensure that every reader sees the entire difference between the two 
statements “that this is the case,” and “that this is the juristic view 
of the case”; or to prevent the latter, which Professor Willoughby 
often asserts, from being confused with the former which he consist- 
ently declines to assert. Yet it is safe to say that no reader will 
succeed even in understanding the author—not to speak of being just 
to him—who cannot hold firmly in his mind the distinction between 
the questions, ‘ What is true?’, and ‘ What does the law presuppose is 
true’? We are occupied here only with the juristic branch of Politi- 
cal Philosophy. On the other branch, the ethical, the author promises 
us a companion volume shortly. This distinction is cardinal to his 
whole system. The omnicompetent State—perhaps the central con- 
ception of the work—is not put forward as something ontologically 
true. It is a juristic conception. To put it quite strictly, Professor 
Willoughby assumes that this is something which the law assumes. 
And the great justification for trying out one hypothesis against an- 
other, as to what the law does assume, lies in the importance of our 
finding it consistently to assume something. It is a conditio sine qua 
non for keeping the law above the confusion, in the rapidly increasing 
complexities of the modern world. And the great achievement of the 
present work is the clearness with which it represents Austinian doc- 
trine as a hypothesis regarding what the law assumes, and not a de- 
termination of psychological or ethical fact. The juristic omnicom- 
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petence of the State still leaves the question entirely open, whether the 
omnicompetent state can rightly arrange the life of the free individual; 
and what arrangements it is morally entitled to make. This, we take 
it, is to be the theme of the author’s next volume. And however con- 
troversial may be the issues which it raises, we cannot wish better for 
it than that it will make out as clear a title as does the present volume 
to rank among the classics. 

One point might be raised for criticism. It is clear that if law is to 
be, it must be something; in the sense of something coherent and 
tolerably consistent with itself. But the question is always at hand, 
is consistency enough? Is it enough, to show that the law does in 
fact work with certain fundamental assumptions, and not ask how 
much or how little in touch with reality they may be? Professor 
Willoughby of course allows that it is not. But on the other hand 
he seems to assume (pp. 14-15) that the due amount of relevance be- 
tween juristic concept and ontological truth is secured if only we take 
care not to go inventing such concepts, but find them in the actually 
existing systems of public law. But that would seem only to secure 
consistency between juristic assumptions and our theory of them, not 
between those assumptions and the order of fact. The point seems 
quite important. We imagine that a proper defence of the historical 
method, in these studies, might take that line. It could very well be 
claimed that the aim was not merely to formulate juristic conceptions 
but to fit them better to the new conditions into which the world is 
sailing, by modifying them in the direction of psychological, ethical 
and metaphysical fact. To this it would be easy to reply that we are 
only losing the identity of the thing we are thus trying to adapt. But 
that formal retort would not prevent the further question arising as to 
whether the statement it contains were quite true. 

J. W. Scott. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


Mysticism of East and West: Studies in Mystical and Moral Philoso- 
phy. By Witt1am Lorrus Hare. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1923.—pp. 356. 

This modest volume is a fruit of extensive reading and of long and 
profound reflection. The author has devoted most of his life to the 
study of philosophy and religion. He has had much experience in 
teaching and has written a number of books. He has occupied himself 
intensely with many of the great religious classics and with philo- 
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sophical works of primary importance. In the present series of essays, 
those of India and China represent the East, those of Greece and the 
Hellenistic world the West. Mr. Hare is not an Orientalist. In view 
of the large amount of relevant literature that has not yet been trans- 
lated into any European tongue and the peculiar difficulties offered by 
a multitude of technical terms a certain degree of acquaintance with 
the languages in which the sources discussed were originally written 
is, of course, highly desirable. But Mr. Hare has used the best avail- 
able translations, and they were made to be studied. It would be a 
pity if earnest students of philosophy and religion should allow their 
linguistic limitations to keep them from participating in the work of 
interpretation, as they often may in a very profitable manner. The 
writers of most manuals of religion would, indeed, be flattered if it 
could be said of them that they had little Sanskrit and less Chinese. 
” though 


Apollos is declared to have been “mighty in the Scriptures, 
he probably knew them only in the Greek version. What a man sees, 
whether in the original or in a translation, depends upon his eyes. 
Mr. Hare is independent, thoughtful, and reverent. In observing his 
careful quotation of proof-texts, drawn from the vastly enlarged col- 
lection of sacred writings with which the modern student of religion 
must to some extent be familiar, one is reminded of the theologians of 
former times who knew so well their Authorized Version of the Bible. 

According to the author, “religion may be described as a universal 
process through which the souls of all men pass, while religions are 
the historical and local forms which, in several civilizations, religion 
assumes, both in relation to doctrines, discipline, and social ethic.” As 
to the growth of form in religion he distinguishes between the “ down- 
ward theory” and the “upward theory.” The former suggests that 
“in very early times the heads of the human race shared intimate 
relationship with celestial powers, and received from them a teaching, 
or a revelation, of ultimate mysteries ”; the latter “ does not assume an 
original deposit of wisdom, but traces by historical methods what it 
conceives to be the upward and outward expansion of religious impulse 
and belief.” Finding certain elements of truth in both, he yet stresses 
the need of an “inward theory which explains religion, neither as a 
gift or gifts, nor as a man-made product of the evolutionary str-ggle,” 
but as “itself the inmost process of the journey of the soul,” and he 
defines religion as “ the assimilation of the soul to the universal order.” 
Can this definition be applied to a form of religion that denies the ex- 
istence of a soul as well as of a god, and seeks escape from, not as- 
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similation to, the universal order? Is it applicable to a form of re- 
ligion that seeks assimilation to a personal god manifest in the flesh, 
not to a universal order including an evil that can never be overcome? 
By a definition one may hedge out as much as one hedges in; but 
obviously neither Buddhism nor Christianity can be left outside the 
pale of religion. 

It must, of course, be recognized that, in the process of evolution, 
there is decline as well as advance, deterioration as well as improve- 
ment. But there seem to be no facts to warrant the idea, widely prey- 
alent in the East, of a golden age of wisdom and virtue in primitive 
times. This notion affects some of Mr. Hare’s thinking. Unproved 
theories as to early migrations must be examined more critically than 
he is disposed to do. Terrien de Lacouperie’s fanciful suggestion as 
regards a Sumerian origin of Chinese civilization has not fared much 
better among reputable Sinologists than the famous conjecture of De 
Guignes that the Chinese were an Egyptian colony. Elam and Baby- 
lonia were in contact long before Gudea (c. 2500 B.C.), but there is 
nothing to indicate that the Elamites were Mongolians, and not a 
shred of evidence that the less civilized Mongolians were driven N.E. 
from Susiana, and continued to trek until they reached the Hoang-ho 
and the Wei, cutting a wedge between the Siberians and the Indo- 
Chinese, or that “we must therefore think of the Age of Perfect 
Virtue as preceding this disturbing emigration.” 

As to the personality of the Buddha Mr. Hare has a new and inter- 
esting theory. He argues at length that Gautama was not an Aryan, 
but a Mongolian. It has been noted by several scholars that tradition 
represents the Sakyas as a foreign element in the population of 
Kapilavastu and the adjoining district, and as having come from 
Potala on the Indus by way of Ayodhya. In view of this tradition it 
would be natural to suppose that they ultimately came from Sakestan 
in Eastern Iran, and belonged to the Iranian branch of the Aryans. 
Mr. Hare, however, thinks that they may have been immigrants from 
the East (Assam) or from the North through the passages of Gilgit 
and Chitral, and were Mongoloids. The physical characteristics of 
Gautama, his humor, his logical reasoning, his democracy and opposi- 
tion to the caste system are adduced in favor of this position. But the 
Buddha seems to have put some emphasis on the fact that he was an 
Aryan. If his ancestors were Scythians, they were probably also 
proud of their Aryan blood. Humor and logical thinking are not 
absent altogether among the Aryans, nor blue eyes. Bhandarkar 
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(Lectures on the Ancient History of India, Calcutta, 1919) has shown 
that a democratic form of government was wide-spread among various 
peoples of India even before the time of the Buddha; but it has never 
been questioned that he belonged to the Kshatrya caste. 

Mr. Hare indulges in a trenchant and altogether just criticism of 
Krishna’s advice to Arjuna in Bhagavad Gita. It is interesting to 
observe that this delightful work, in an English translation, first opened 
the eyes of Mahatma Gandhi as well as of Ralph Waldo Emerson to 
the beauty and significance of Indian poetry. In the chapter entitled 
“Between the Testaments,” the date given to the Parables of Enoch 
(Eth. En. 37-71) by Charles and some other scholars is too unques- 
tioningly accepted, without due regard to its composite character and 
obvious later interpolations, with the result of obscuring what seems 
the real development of the Messianic idea among the Jews. An in- 
teresting attempt is made to explain Matth. xii, 31-32, and Mark iii, 
28-29, as referring to exorcism and the law of the expulsion of evil. 
The construction of the passage is ingenious, but unconvincing. It 
does not seem possible to eliminate the idea of forgiveness. The Greek 
word means ‘to forgive,’ even in classical writers, and the early ver- 
sions so understood it. There is an excellent introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. Estlin Carpenter. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux. By Lucy Sueparp Crawrorp. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 16.) New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1924.—pp. viii, 154. 

Dr. Crawford’s The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux is in two parts, the 
first devoted to the historical setting of French idealism in the nineteenth 
century, the second to an exposition of Boutroux. 

She sets French idealism against the background of Ideology as a develop- 
ment of the spiritualism of Maine de Biran, Traditionalism, and Eclecticism. 
Condillac is justly conceived to be the father of Ideology. The notion that 
all of our ideas could be analysed into the sensations from which they arose 
undoubtedly was inspired by him. And inasmuch as Destutt de Tracy in his 
definition of Ideology said that in treating general ideas one should decom- 
pose them, “examine the elementary ideas from which they are extracted, 
and go back to the first facts, to the simple perceptions, to the sensations 
from which they emanate, if one could reach that point,” it looks as if Tracy 
had added but little to Condillac. Yet the one discovery of which Tracy was 
most proud was something antithetical to an utterly receptivistic theory of 
knowledge. It was the discovery of ‘resistance’ and the argument which 
it afforded him for a belief in an external world. Matter resists and we will 
to overcome it; much as in Fichte’s universe the non-Ego resisted the Ego. 
But whereas Fichte held that we could and did create an obstacle to our 
effort, Tracy maintained that it was self-evident that we could not and 
did not. 

There was the authority for Maine de Biran’s philosophy of effort. He 
himself did not feel until his mystical years that his break with Ideology was 
complete. He knew perfectly well his debt to Tracy and indeed to Cabanis. 
Hence I feel that Dr. Crawford has been a bit hasty, if I do not misunder- 
stand her, in making a sharp break in the Condillacist tradition after Tracy. 

There are other misinterpretations of history in this first part of Dr. 
Crawford’s study. Condorcet, for instance, can scarcely be called an Ide- 
ologist. After all, his “ premature death ” occurred in 1794, when Ideology 
was scarcely formulated. Though he knew his junior Tracy, his philosophi- 
cal parent is Turgot. Again, Traditionalism cannot be said to have been 
preached by Bonald and Maistre, Ballanche and Lamennais, in one breath. 
For though they all believed in ‘tradition,’ they believed in it for at least 
three different reasons, and their philosophies with the exception of the di- 
vine origin of language and the general Catholic background have little in 
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common. Similar comments might be made about a number of other points 
in this part of the book, such as the incarnation of Maistre’s spirit in “ the 
new idealism ” after 1870 (p. 27) ; the introduction of Kant to Biran through 
Royer-Collard and Cousin (p. 37); the description of eclecticism (p. 58): 


the making of Royer-Collard a “ representative of eclecticism” along with 
Jouffroy (p. 60); the omission of any mention of Schelling in connection 
with Ravaisson (p. 61). Readers of the book should also be reminded that 
the Jumiéres of the eighteenth century were not human beings (pp. 14, 25, 43). 

It seems rather discourteous to Dr. Crawford’s modesty to note these 
fussy objections, but the praise we have for the second part of her book is 
great enough to balance them. Here she has brought together in a syste- 
matic way the teachings of Boutroux on science, metaphysics, religion and 
ethics, history and education. She shows a fine appreciation of the spirit of 
her philosopher, never wandering into details of criticism,—as her reviewer 
has done—always seeking the larger issues. As the philosophy of contin- 
gency has had such a vogue in France since Cournot’s time, it is worth having 
in English a statement of the views of one of its representatives. It is bound 
to lead to greater interest in this important subject on the part of our con- 
temporaries, and perhaps, even, to a revitalizing of their imaginations. 

What Dr. Crawford’s study of Boutroux suggests to the reviewer is that 
his views on contingency were not directed so much by an actual scrutiny of 
natural events as by his spiritualistic leanings. It took no Biranian effort on 
his part to establish free will in this world. Nor did he seem worried lest the 
breakdown of determinism might be as dangerous to the effectiveness of our 
volition as it was helpful to moral dignity. Why causality should cease 
operating before a choice is made and then start working again afterwards 
is one of those details which he left unexplained. In Cournot contingency 
was a subject for logic not for ethics. For Boutroux the reverse is true. 
He wanted the kind of indeterminism that Bergson wanted, and just as 
Bergson found it in biology, he found it in physics. 

There is an astonishing union in French philosophers of scientific training 
and philosophic imagination. They seem to have learned from the post- 
Kantians how to soar and from the British how to plot their course from 
the ground. Their philosophies read like extensions of science, whatever 
their real origin may be, and not like contradictions of science. Boutroux is 
no exception and one who, like the reviewer, admires works of this kind, could 
do no better than to be introduced to it through the second part of Dr. 
Crawford’s Study. Georce Boas. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIversiry. 


Immanuel Kant: Der Mann und das Werk. Von Kart VortAnper. Leip- 
zig, Felix Meiner, 1924.—Bd. I, pp. xii, 430; Bd. II, pp. vi, 404. 
The system of Kant has been expounded and interpreted many times, but 
hitherto there has been no work for the general reader which gave a com- 
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prehensive view of Immanuel Kant as a human being in his relations to the 
men and events of his time. The emphasis in Professor Vorlander’s work 
falls decidedly on the personality and character of the great philosopher 
rather than on his doctrine. He has continued the biographical investiga- 
tions which he first brought before the public in his shorter Kants Leben 
(1911). As would be expected, there is nothing in this new work which es- 
sentially alters the conception of Kant which we have derived from Vorland- 
er’s earlier book. Nevertheless this is a very excellent piece of work. The 
author has been a student and teacher of Kant’s philosophy for nearly half 
a century, and years of patient research have gone into this book. As an 
editor of Kant’s works Vorlainder has come to know them through and 
through. The older biographies and Kant’s Nachlass as well as a hitherto 
unpublished journal (by a certain Abegg) have all been used with great 
skill; the tone is factual and circumstantial and at the same time intensely 
interesting. The style is unusually clear and readable. The author has 
tried to know Kant as he was, and although an ardent admirer, he has 
avoided the exaggerated tone of hero-worship, found, for example, in the 
works of Vorlander’s former teacher, Hermann Cohen. The general con- 
ception of Kant’s personality which we derive from the book is one of in- 
tellectual freedom, rationalistic enlightenment, broad interests in all phases 
of human culture, liberalism in religion and politics, but above all of essential 
humanity. The influence of Pietism is duly noted, but it is made clear that 
Kant was essentially a free-thinking and broad-minded eighteenth-century 
rationalist, although to be sure with extraordinarily profound moral interest 
and insight. 

This hardly seems the place to review the life of Kant in general, and I 
shall merely mention a few of the facts brought out by Vorlander which we 
tend sometimes to neglect. 

First of all, Kant was not a recluse, nor was he a man who withdrew from 
the tendencies of his time. He was thoroughly in touch with the scientific, 
religious, moral, educational and zsthetic movements of the day, and in all 
cases took a definite attitude towards them. KoOnigsberg itself was not, as 
we sometimes vaguely imagine, a small university town, but a thriving com- 
mercial center, with a population of some fifty or sixty thousand and the 
leading city of East Prussia. Kant was proud of his native city, as a place 
where mankind could be studied without leaving home, as we see in the An- 
thropologie. Kant seems at no time to have withdrawn into a circle com- 
posed exclusively of his colleagues in the provincial Albertina. He associ- 
ated with officers, officials and also merchants, as in the case of the English- 
man, Green, and he was a welcome and frequent guest in the ‘best homes’ 
of Kénigsberg. The picture of Kant as the “ galante Magister” is espe- 
cially interesting as showing the freedom of Kant’s life, at least before 1770. 
He was, we read, fond of wine and conversation, and would tell how on one 
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occasion he could not find the door in the Magistergasse (1, p. 139). Ké6n- 
igsberg enjoyed both theaters and concerts, and often the gallant Magister 
reached his quarters after midnight, although he did not for this reason 
abandon his principle of early rising. We learn (I, p. 47) that in his stud- 
ent days he and his two comrades added to their income by billiards and 
cards ! 

Kant was furthermore a great reader, and was not indifferent to the lit- 
erary movements of his time. His tastes, indeed, were those of the earlier, 
more purely rationalistic Enlightenment, rather than of his younger con- 
temporaries ; the literary movement of the 70’s, which inaugurated the ‘age 
of original genius,’ was for the most part not to his liking, although, as is 
known, the concept of genius plays a considerable part in his Aésthetics. 
He had no appreciation of Goethe or Schiller (or even of Homer), but on 
the other hand the two classical German poets were considerably influenced 
by Kant. The famous friendship of the two poets appears to have originated 
in a conversation with regard to Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft. Schiller 
applied the Kantian distinction between Erfahrung and Idee to Goethe’s 
Metamorphosis of Plants. Goethe was at first displeased by this suggestion, 
but he was thereby led to a new study of the critical philosophy, and later 
came to have a high appreciation of it, especially of the third Kritik. Goethe 
declared, in fact, that he was indebted to this work for one of the happiest 
periods of his life, and in 1830 he wrote to Zelter: “Es ist ein grenzenloses 
Verdienst unseres alten Kant um die Welt und ich darf sagen, auch um mich, 
dass er in seiner Kritik der Urteilskraft Kunst und Natur nebeneinander stellt 
und beiden das Recht gibt, aus grossen Prinzipien zwecklos zu handeln” (1, 
p. 357). The subsumption of Nature and Art under a common point of view, 
which seems at first to indicate a systematic confusion for Kant, was pre- 
cisely what attracted Goethe. Vorlander has examined Goethe’s own copy 
of the Kritik der Urteilskraft and analysed the marginal annotations and 
underscorings. “ Gefiihl von Menschenwiirde objektiviert = Gott,” wrote 
Goethe at one place in the margin. Schiller was also, as is well known, a 
deep student of the third Kritik, as well as the second. His notion of art as 
play is a continuation of the doctrine of Kant of the autonomy of the zs- 
thetic experience. Vorlander’s treatment seems especially valuable in thus 
bringing out these relations. 

The chapters on Kant'’s political and religious views bring out the fact that 
his liberalism in both fields was thoroughgoing and consistent. The tendency 
of the German philosophers of the romantic period towards conservatism 
with regard to Church and State was quite opposed to the spirit of Kant. In 
religion he was bent on minimizing the historical and ecclesiastical, while 
in politics he was an admirer through thick and thin of the democratic tend- 
encies expressed in the American War of Independence and the French Rev- 
olution. While in the case of Hegel the historical and the rational were 
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regarded as essentially identical, they were for Kant opposed, and all empha- 
sis was placed on the rational as the standard and norm for judging the his- 
torical. 

Professor Vorlander’s book brings us decidedly nearer to the inspiring 
personal character of Kant and it is likely to remain for a long time the 
standard work with regard to those human phases of Kant's being which 
after all supply a necessary corrective to an impression derived exclusively 
from his works. The volumes contain two good portraits of the philos- 
opher: the one, a colored reproduction of the painting by Becker of the 
young Magister, which used to hang in Kanter’s bookstore where Kant lived 
and gave his lectures, the other an engraving of the older Kant. 

Wittram Curtis Swapey. 


New York UNIvERsIrty. 


Principles of Psychology. By Artuur Lyncu. London, G. Bell and Sons, 

1923.—pp. xxiii, 408. 

This is a book of many virtues and many defects. Not the least among its 
many virtues are its excellent printing and no less admirable arrangement. 
The work gives clear evidence of painstaking care and sincerity of purpose. 
It is dignified in style and temper. The reviewer regrets, therefore, the 
necessity for recording a generally adverse criticism. 

The central problem of the book is stated substantially as follows: The 
psychologist must proceed to analyse all complex processes of thought so as 
to exhibit them as composed of simpler processes. He must carry his analy- 
sis to the discovery of the “Fundamental Processes.” Having obtained 
these, he should be able, in turn, to show how these are combined in the com- 
plex processes. 

This sounds like Locke and the Associationists. In reality, the program is 
quite different. Mr. Lynch disregards the concrete particulars of experience 
and seeks the pure schemata involved in the operation of thought (p. 6). 
Although the author expressly repudiates Kant (p. 2) the fact remains ap- 
parent to even a casual student that both the central problem and the central 
solution of this study are directly suggested by Kant’s Analytik der Grund- 
sitze. Mr Lynch seeks to trace the form of thought, as distinct from its 
content. 

The following are the Fundamental Processes arrived at, after analysis, 
by our author: Immediate Presentation, The Conception of Unit, Associa- 
tion, Memory, Conception of Agreement, Generalisation, Impulse, Sense of 
Effort, Hedonic Sense, Negation, Conception of Space, Conception of Time. 
All complex processes are combinations of these simple processes. What is 
meant is that any complex activity of thought can be understood as a com- 
bination of simpler activities. 

Following a suggestion which may very well have been acquired from the 
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Analytic of Principles (Chap. 1) of the repudiated Kant, Colonel Lynch 
proposes that the mental process exhibited in enumeration is fundamental. 
Presentations are given to thought as units, such units being determined by 
separate acts of attention which mark them out as ones. Here is a rather 
interesting suggestion. It presents the psychological element as a work of 
thought rather than of the physiological mechanism. Our author’s most 
original reflection is shown in his treatment of the Concept of Unit. Im- 
pulse and the Sense of Effort are especially exhibited as the driving force of 
the attentive activity which marks out the units. The units, once derived, 
are caught up into the synthetic machinery of thought, and elaborated. The 
synthetic activity will be more or less complex according to the number of 
Fundamental Processes involved. This is the general scheme of the work. 
The great body of the book is taken up with the deduction and justification 
of the Fundamental Processes. Colonel Lynch is particularly at pains to 
exhibit these in the field of mathematics, where he seems to be quite at home. 

But the argument of the book as a whole, where it is understandable, is 
not convincing. The reviewer is unable, for instance, to see why this book 
should be entitled Principles of Psychology (it is, if anything regular, a 
treatise on logic), or, again, how the author should expect anybody to deny 
that the processes which he deduces are fundamental. It has been quite gen- 
erally agreed that they are. One feels, in the end, that the book is futile— 
and regrets that so faithful an effort should not have yielded better results. 

D. T. Howarp. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Nature of Laughter. By J. C. Grecory. New York, Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1924.—pp. 241. 

In preparation for his own contribution to the subject of this study Mr. 
Gregory has made a commendably exhaustive examination of the works of 
his predecessors in the fields he aims to cover. The outcome of this research, 
as he lays it before his readers, proves to be always interesting, and at times 
fascinating. Nevertheless the result is not unlikely to prove somewhat dis- 
concerting to his casual reader; for it certainly is surprising to find, upon 
occasion, how really reckless men of recognized talent may be in their dis- 
cussions of questions apart from their special interests. This Mr. Gregory 
certainly shows to be the case in relation to his subject by quotations from 
the writings of men of force and influence who have been willing to put into 
print statements in regard to laughter, and kindred matters, which they 
would not for a moment have upheld had they thought their problems 
through. 

That no such weakness is to be imputed to Mr. Gregory is indicated by a 
mere perusal of the table of contents of his book, and is enforced in every 


page that he has written. 
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His preliminary consideration leads him to the view that while “ relief js 
not the whole of laughter,” yet “ it is its root and fundamental plan. . . . No 
discussion of laughter that ignores relief or makes it of little account can 
hope to prosper” (p. 40) ;—and the final outcome of his detailed study does 
not carry him far beyond this position. 

Yet our author acknowledges that it is difficult at times to picture laughter 
in terms of relief, which implies a previous condition of strain. A mere 
sudden shifting from one mental field to another and unrelated one, without 
any appreciable experience of strain, will often suffice to produce laughter. 
For example, I noticed the other day a group of five children fairly smother- 
ing their grandfather with their caresses. They at the moment are much 
interested in guessing cross word puzzles; and when as their mother entered 
the room one of them called out “ the puzzle is to find grandfather,” the re- 
mark was followed by uncontrollable bursts of laughter from children and 
adults alike. Here there seems to have been no appreciation whatever of 
or evidence of, strain; and none of relief. 

Cases of this kind are much more common than our author’s argument 
would seem to indicate; and this would naturally lead to the suggestion that 
there may be some term lower than relief upon which to base a final analy- 
sis of laughter. In fact, the activities of laughter seem to be due to the 
overflow, so to speak, into the general system of surplus energy which is let 
loose by a stimulus, but which cannot be used in any such specific reaction as 
the stimulus would usually call for. The laughter that follows upon relief 
is a special case where such an overflow of surplus energy is due to the 
call into functioning of organic parts which are well prepared for activity 
because of the rest implied in the repressive strain that has proceeded the 
relief. 

The cases referred to above, where a sense of relief does not go with 
laughter, would therefore seem to indicate that, not the relief as such, but 
the stimulation of very fully nourished organic parts, is the real funda- 
mental for which we are seeking. Nevertheless relief is involved in such a 
large proportion of cases of laughter that it serves Mr. Gregory well as a 
basis for much clever analysis and not a little keen insight, the opportunities 
for the display of these qualities being evident when one considers that he 
discusses, in several chapters, Laughter as related to Tickling, to Pleasure, 
to Society, to Civilization, to the Ludicrous, to Wit, to Instinct; closing with 
a study of “ The Function and Aésthetics of Laughter” and of “ Laughter 
and Repression.” 

The book is well worthy of careful study by the zsthetician, and will 
prove to be highly entertaining to the more thoughtful amongst those whom 
we designate as general readers. 

Henry Rutcers MARSHALL. 
New York Criry. 
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The following books also have been received : 


Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which contain Reli- 
gious or Philosophic Teachings Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. Vol- 
ume II, Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. Edited, with English Transla- 
tion and Notes, by Water Scorr. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1925.—pp. 482. 

Leibniz: The Monadology and Other Philosophical Writings. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes, by Ropert Latta. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Re-issue of 1925.—pp. xii, 438. 

The Theory of Justice. By Rudolf Stammler. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by Isaac Husix. With appendices by Francors Geny and 
Joun C. H. Wu. (Modern Legal Philosophy Series.) New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. xliv, 592. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1024). Addresses given at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of Kant’s Birth. Edited by E. 
C. Wim. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925.—pp. 88. 

The Laws of Social Psychology. By Fiortan ZNANrEcKI. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1925.—pp. vi, 320. 

Motion of Electrons in Gases. An Address given at the Centenary Celebra- 
tion of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, September, 1924. By Joun 
S. E. Townsenp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1925.—pp. 36. 

The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Epwin Artnur Burtt. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1925.—pp. x, 350. 

Physique and Character. An Investigation of the Nature of Constitution 
and of the Theory of Temperament. By E. Krerscumer. Translated 
from the Second Edition by W. J. H. Sprorr. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925.—pp. xiv, 268. 

Problems of Personality. Studies in Honor of Dr. Morton Prince. Edited 
by C. MacFre Camppety, H. S. Lancrerp, Wm. McDovucatt, A. A. Ro- 
BACK, and E. W. Taytor. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925.—pp. 
Xvi, 434. 

The History of Materialism. And Criticism of Its Present Importance. 
By Freperrck A. Lance. New Edition. Translated by Ernest Chester 
Thomas, with an Introduction by Bertranp Russet. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1925.—pp. xlv, 330; 308; 376.—three parts in one 
volume. 

Theodore Gasa’s de Fato. (University of Toronto Philological Studies No. 
7). With Introduction, translations, and notes, by Joun Witson TAyLor. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Librarian, 1925.—pp. 30. 

Discovery of Japanese Idealism. By Kisu1o Satomr. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924.—pp. viii, 178. 
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The Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic. (Cornell Stud- 
ies in Philosophy, No. 17). By Harotp Roperr Smart. New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925.—pp. v, 98. 

Die Philosophie der Renaissance. Von Aucust Riexet. Munchen, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1925.—pp. 193. 

Allgemiene Erkenntnislehre. Zweite Auflage. Von Mortiz Scuuicx. Ber- 
lin, Julius Springer, 1925.—pp. x, 376. 

Die Identitatslehre Fichtes in den Jahren 1801-1806. Von Martua Horn- 
EFFER. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1925.—pp. 46. 

Frans Brentano: Versuch ueber die Erkenntnis. Aus seinem Nachlasse 
herausgegeben von Atrrep Kasti. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1925.—pp. 
XX, 222. 

Franz Brentano: Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt. Zweiter Band. 
Mit Einleitung, anmerkung und Register herausgegben von OsKar Kraus. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1925.—pp. xxiv, 338. 

Das Religidse Erlebnis. Seine Struktur, seine Typen und sein Wahrheits- 
anspruch. Von Paut Hormann. Charlottenburg, Pan-Verlag Rolf 
Heise, 1925.—pp. iv, 88. 

Pessimistische Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Untersuchung zur reli- 
gionsphilosophischen Problemstellung bei Eduard von Hartmann und ihre 
erkenntnistheoretisch-metaphysichen Grundlagen. Von Fritz-Joacuim 
von RInTELEN. Munchen, Dr. Franz A. Pfeiffer & Co., 1924.—pp. xvi, 


227. 
Naivitat und Pietét. Von Peter Wust. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1925.— 


pp. xvi, 238. 
Les Cadres Sociaux de la Mémoire. Par Maurice Hatswacus. Paris, 


Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. xii, 404. 
L’origine et les destinées de l'art. Par G. Séamuxes. Paris, Félix Alcan, 


1925.—pp. 160. 

(Euvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices. Par 
Prerre TisSeRAND. Tome V. Les Discours Philosophiques de Bergerac. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. viii, 266. 

Intuition et Réflexion. Esquisse d’une dialectique de la conscience. Par 
Jacques Pariarp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 470. 

Le Raisonnement selon Maine de Biran. Par Jacques Pattarp. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 200. 

La Doctrine Métaphysique et Géometrique de Bruno. Exposée dans son 
ouvrage “De Triplici Minimo.” Par Xén1a Atanassrevitcn. Paris, Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1923.—pp. 158. 

La Pensée Mathématique Contemporaine. Par Jutien Pacorte. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. vi, 124. 

L’ Activité Psychique. Les réactions centrales dans les phénoménes cérébraux. 
Par Epme Tassy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. xvi, 126. 
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Immanuel Kant (1724-1924). Volume commemorativo del secondo centen- 
ario della nascita. A cure del P. Acostrno Gemetut. Milano, Societa 
Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1924.—pp. 324. 

Il Pensiero di S. Bernardino da Siena. Par Marta Sticco. Milano, Soci- 
eta Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1924.—pp. viii, 202. 

La Filosofia di Benedetto Croce. Terza Edizione riveduta e ampliata. Par 
Emo Curoccuetti. Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1924. 
—pp. xii, 336. 

Lettere su la Religione. Par Mario Casotti. Milano, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1924.—pp. 200. 

Il Concetto della Storia nel Pensiero Scolastico. Par Stmvio VISMARA. 
Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1924.—pp. viii, 88. 

Vito Fornari. Saggio sul Pensiero Religioso in Italia nel Secolo Decimo- 
nono. Par Umserto A. Papovanr. Milano, Societa Editrice “ Vita ¢ 


Pensiero,” 1924.—pp. 220. 


Note Sopra la Originalita del Pensiero. Per Leone Vivante. Roma, P. 


Maglione & C. Strini, 1925.—pp. 296. 

















NOTES. 


At a meeting held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston, on the two hundredth 
anniversary of Kant’s birth, April 22, 1924, the following addresses were 
delivered: Opening Words, by George Herbert Palmer; Knowledge, by 
Mary Whiton Calkins; Ethics, by E. C. Wilm; The Postulates, by W. E. 
Hocking ; Art, by Kuno Francke; Law, by Roscoe Pound; Peace, by Ger- 
hardt von Schultze-Gaevernitz. These addresses, together with an article on 
Science, by Harlow Shapley, are now published in book form, under the 
editorship of E. C. Wilm, by the Yale University Press, New Haven ($2.00). 

Dr. H. Wildon Carr, of London, is to take the place for the coming year 
of Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling (editor of The Personalist), who is on 
Sabattical leave, at the University of Southern California. 

Dr. A. D. Piatt, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed Adjunct Professor of Philosophy in the University of Texas. Dr. 
A. P. Brogan, formerly Adjunct Professor, has been promoted to a full 
professorship, in the same institution. 

Professor Alessandro Bonucci of the University of Palermo, died January 
19, 1925 at the age of only 42. He is the author of several important works, 
among them being La Legge comune nel pensiero greco (1903), La dero- 
gabilita del Diritto naturale nella Scolastica (1906), L’Orientasione psico- 
logia dell-Etica e della Filosofia del diritto (1907), Verita e realta (1911), 
Il fine dello Stato (1915). He also founded and edited the Rivista trimestri- 
ale di studii fisofici e religiosi. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

Tue Purosopnicat Quarterty, I, 1: Editorial Note; R. D. Ranade, The 
Background of Upanishadic Philosophy (1); K. C. Bhattacharya, The Jaina 
Theory of Anekanta-Vada; M. N. Tolani, Synzsthesia; R. Das, Some The- 
ories of Error in Indian Philosophy (1); G. R. Malkani, Being. 

Ex Orrente, I, 1: Address for the Initial Number; Fusaaki Usawa, On 
the Royal Path; Shuei Ohasama, Gesang des Erlebens der Wahrheit; Rei- 
kichi Kita, Der Geltungsbegriff bei Lotze und der Badischen Schule; Shus 
Takayama, Developpment de la Philosophie Occidentale au Japon. 

Tue Jovurnat or Pamosorny, XXII, 14: T. V. Smith, Professional Work 
as an Ethical Norm; Sterling P. Lamprecht, Meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion of the Americal Philosophical Association; R. M. Blake, Professor 
Singer’s Philosophy of Science. 15: Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The Inter- 
actions of Beauty and Truth; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Behavior. 16: 
E. T. Bell, Mathematics and Credulity; A. Cornelius Benjamin, Classifica- 
tion and Division. 18: Edgar Wind, Contemporary German Philosophy (1); 
H.R. Smart, The Factual Basis of Mr. Johnson’s Logic. 
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Minn, XXXIV, 135: W. R. Sorley, James Ward; G. Dawes Hicks, The 
Philosophy of James Ward; A. C. Ewing, The Relation between Knowing 
and its Object (Il); W. R. Bryce Gibson, The Problem of Real and Ideal 
in the Phenomenology in Husserl; B. J. Gilman, A Logical Study of Law. 

Tue Monist, XXXV, 3: R. M. Wenley, Huxley in His Epoch; R. D. 
Carmichael, Meaning in the Case of Mathematical Postulates; Ezra B. 
Crooks, The Pragmatic Absolute; Susan Miles, Intuition and Beauty; Wil- 
liam Christie MacLeod, The Original Nature of Man in Early Chinese 
Speculation ; Jvor B. Hart, The Physical Science of Leonardo da Vinci: A 
Survey; C. F. Liu, The Vitality of Lao-Tze’s Philosophy. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND Pumosopny, III, 2: 
F. A. W. Gisborne, The Foundations of Peace; W. R. Boyce Gibson, Prob- 
lems of Spiritual Experience (4) Freedom and Evil; S. Wyatt, The Machine 
and the Worker; R. Simmiat, Behavior in the Light of Modern Biological 
Research; J. McKellar Stewart, The Basis of Morality; Bernard Muscio, 
Discussion: Dr. Haldane’s Religion. 

Tue Hresert Journar, XXIII, 4: The Editor, “ A Creed in Harmony 
with Modern Thought ”; W. B. Smith, The Newer Testament; C. J. Cadous, 
The Gospel-Story and the Higher Criticism of To-Day; Horace Thorogood, 
Concerning God: A Literary Digest; Walter Seton, The Stigmatization of 
St. Francis of Assisi; Mary Bradford Whiting, A Mystic in the Family of 
Benjamin Jowett: An Eighteenth Century Record; F. S. Marvin, The Prom- 
ise of the Age We Live In; J. W. Scott, Towards a Philosophy of Labour; 
J. Percy Bruce, Education in China; W. Montgomery, Schweitzer’s Ethic; 
Carleton Kemp Allen, Self-Interest in Law; Margaret E. J. Taylor, The 
Sophist in Modern Education; J. E. Carpenter, Astrology in the Book of 
Revelation. 

Tue Journat or Reicion, V, 4: Samuel McChord Crothers, A Hundred 
Years of Organized Unitarianism; Edward Caldwell Moore, A Century of 
Unitarianism in the United States; Gerald Birney Smith, Is Theism Essen- 
tial to Religion?; Julius Seelye Bixler, William James and Immortality; 
Ernest B. Harper, Individualizing Sin and the Sinner (II) Treatment. 

Tue Britis JourNnat or Psycnorocy : Generar Section, XVI, 1: W. E. 
Johnson, Professor James Ward; Robert H. Thouless, The Causes of the 
Continuous Change of Resistance observed in Psycho-galvanic Experiments ; 
F. C. Bartlett, Feeling, Imaging and Thinking; Annie E. Cameron, A Com- 
parative Study of the Mathematical Ability of Boys and Girls in Secondary 
Schools ; F. Aveling and R. J. S. McDowall, A Note on the ‘ Psychogalvanic’ 
Reactions of Anzsthetised Cats; J. W. Tomb, On the Intuitive Capacity of 
Children to Understand Spoken Language. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnotocy, XXXVI, 3: E. B. Tichener, 
Experimental Psychology: A Retrospect; R. W. Wilcocks, An Examination 
of Kiilpe’s Experiments on Abstraction; H. Helson, The Psychology of 
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Gestalt; H. Cason, The Physical Basis of the Conditioned Response; P. R 
Farnsworth, Atonic Endings in Melodies; R. S. Malmud, The Controlled ys, 
the Free Completion ; F. L. Dimmick and G. H. Scahill, Visual Perception of 
Movement; H. K. Nixon, Popular Answers to Some Psychological Ques- 
tions; D. Wechsler, On the Specificity of Emotional Reactions; L. T. 
Spencer, The Validity of Heyman’s Law; J. A. McGeoch, The Fidelity of 
Report of Normal and Subnormal Children; L. Carmichael, A Device for 
the Demonstration of Apparent Movement; F. C. Bartlett, James Ward, 
1843-1925. 

JOURNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycuoxoey, VIII, 4: Vivienne R. McClatchy, 
The Optimal Position of a Rest Period in Learning; E. A. Bott, The Law 
of Orientation in Stereoscopy; Roy M. Dorcus, Effect of Suggestion and 
Tobacco on Pulse Rate and Blood Pressure; Hiram W. Edwards, Critical 
Sensitivity in a Pressure Reducer for the Pneumo-Sphygmograph; W. W. 
Tuttle, The Distribution of Tone in Skeletal Muscle; Godfrey H. Thompson, 
An Alternative Formula for the True Correlation of Initial Value with 
Gains. 

Psycuo.iocica, Review, XXXII, 4: Raymond Holder Wheeler, Per- 
sistent Problems in Systematic Psychology (II) The Psychological Datum; 
Howard C. Warren, Mechanism and Teleology in Psychology; Edward 
Chase Tolman, Purpose and Cognition: The Determiners of Animal Learn- 
ing; Hulsey Cason, General Aspects of the Conditioned Response ; James L. 
Mursell, Contributions to the Psychology of Nutrition (I) Hunger and 
Appetite. 5: H. L. Hollingworth, The Definition of Judgment; Christian 
A. Ruckmick, The Psychology of Pleasantness ; John F. Markey, The Place 
of Language Habits in a Behavioristic Explanation of Consciousness ; James 
L. Mursell, Contributions to the Psychology of Nutrition (II) The Sucking 
Reaction as a Determiner of Food and Drug Habits. 

Psycnoiocicat Butietin, XXII, 7: Abstracts of Periodical Literature. 
8: H. Cason, The Conditioned Reflex or Conditional Response as a Common 
Activity of Living Organisms: General Review. 

Kantstupien, XXX, 1-2: Ernst Jaensch, Alois Riehl, Der Mann und das 
Werk; Betty Heimann, Zur Struktur des indischen Denkens; Johannes 
Geffcken, Geisteskampfe im Griechentum der Kaiserzeit; Hans Liithje, 
Christian Wolffs Philosophiebegriff ; Carl Siegel, Kants Antinomienlehre im 
Lichte der Inaugural-Dissertation; Hans Schulz, Eine unbekannte Predigt 
Fichtes ; Eduard Farber, Hegels Philosophie der Chemie ; Walter Del-Negro, 
Zum Wahrheitsproblem; Reinhard Kynast, Zur Synthesis in der reinen 
Logik; Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft; Josef Somogyt, 
Die Philosophie Akos Paulers (Ein neues ungarisches philosophisches Sys- 
tem). XXIX, 1-2: Rudolf Lehmann, Max Frischeisen-Kohler; Arthur 
Liebert, Trauerfeier und Traueransprachen bei der Einascherung von Max 
Frischeichen-Kohler ; Paul Menzer, Kants Persénlichkeit ; Heinrich Scholz, 
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Das Vermachtnis der Kantischen Lehre vom Raum und von der Zeit; Erich 
Adickes, Kant als Naturwissenschaftler; Max Dessoir, Kant und die Psy- 
chologie; Heinz Heimsoeth, Metaphysiche Motive in der Ausbildung des 
kritischen Idealismus ; Nicolai Hartmann, Diesseits von Idealismus und Re- 
alismus ; Horst Stephan, Kant und die Religion; Felix Kaufmann, Kant und 
die reine Rechtslehre; C. August Emge, Das Eherecht Immanuel Kants; 
Eugen Kiihnemann, Kant und die deutsche Kultur; H. Y. Groenewegen, Der 
erste Kampf um Kant in Holland ; Theodor Demmler, Emanuel Bardous Kant- 
biiste vom Jahr 1708. 3-4: Paul Tillich, Ernst Troeltsch. Versuch einer 
geistesgeschichtlichen Wiirdigung; Arthur Liebert, Ernst Troeltsch: Der 
Historismus und seine Ueberwindung; Hans Driesch, Kant und das Ganze; 
Karl Bornhausen, Die Religion der Vernunft; Hermann Harris Aall, Das 
Gesetz des moralischen Kontrastes zwischen Gefithl und Vorstellung; Paul 
F. Linke, Die Existentialtheorie der Wahrheit und der Psychologismus der 
Geltungslogik ; Hans Reichenbach, Die Bewegungslehre bei Newton, Leibniz 
und Huygens; Gustav Doetsch, Der Sinn der reinen Mathematik und ihre 
Anwendung ; Eugene Bockli, Paradoxien der Zeit; Ferd. Pelikan, Die neueste 
tsechoslowakische Philosophie; Jonas Cohn, Emil Lask: Gesammelte 
Schriften; E. v. Aster, Die 2 Auflage des Kantischen Briefwechsels; Paul 
Menzer, Neue Kantbriefe. 

PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE DER KANtsTupDIEN, I, 1: An die Leser; 
Georg Mehlis, Die gegenwartige Lage der Geschichtsphilosophie; Jonas 
Cohn, Die gegenwartige Lage der Philosophie. 2: Erich Becher, Fremddien- 
liche Zweckmiassigkeit; Heinrich Levy, Driesch’s Philosophie des Organ- 
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Hermann Cohen; V. Jankelvitch, Georg Simmel, philosophe de la vie. 
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Rivista pt Frrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XVII, 3: Agostino Gemelli, Una 
serie di discussione ; Carlo Mazzantini, L’errore metafisico di Davide Hume; 
Guiseppe Zamboni, La piscologia del volere e il fondamento della morale (II) 
Analisi dell'etica di S. Tommaso; Giuseppe Klein, I primato della volonta 
secondo Scoto. 

Rivista pt Firosor1a, XVI, 2: Mariano Maresca, I Postulati pedagogici; 
Piero Marrucchi, Filosofia e mistica nel pensiero di Plotino; Augusto 
Hermet, Rapporti fra mistica e pensiero; Gino Ferretti, Misticismo e ideal- 
ismo; Antonio Banfi, Immanenza e transcendenza come antinomia filosofica; 
Giulio Augusto Levi, Definizione dell’arte in quanto é rivelazione del senti- 
mento; Francesco Cosentini, I. G. B. Vico precursore della sociologia (II) 
Sociologia e filosofia; Francesco Orestona, Per un grande trattato italiano di 
storia della filosofia; Alessandro Levi, Ubi societas, ibi ius; Michelangelo 
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Valle, Le applicazioni pedagogice della teoria dei valori; A. Zaso, La nomina 
del Galluppi a professore di logica e metafisica; N. Abbagnano, I| problema 
dell’arte. 
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